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A ConFusep COLLEGE YEAR is about over. The 
transition from pre-war days has been spotty. Aimless 
drifting has become an inexcusable waste of man- 
power and money-power. But the educational system 
itself is adrift. Students must find bearings not just 
for themselves but for education. And beyond that: 
for the nation. 


THE ONE Direct Means at hand is participation in 
one of the summer conferences (p. 156). Many who 
pass up two weeks’ pay or a vacation period to attend, 
have found it worth a year in college. One week can 
give purpose and direction to a whole year, or a life- 
time, ahead. 


INpDIA’s DEMANDs CouLp Nort BE SatTISFIED. 
tragedies. 


Two 
The tragic expectation of overcoming in two 
weeks the distrust of many decades between the “have” 
nations and the “held” peoples. Single-handed the 
World Church is building the mutual trust which is the 
precondition of cooperation and peace. 


FACILE Criticism OF BRITAIN in America reveals 
Most Americans seem unaware 
that our Negro fellow-citizens have less freedom than 
the Indian people. Belatedly some official action is be- 
ing taken too in the U.S.A. 
race bar. 


our tragic blindness. 


The navy has dropped its 
The President’s Committee on Fair Employ 
ment Practice is moving from the stage of white-wash 
hearings to clean-up action. There is urgent need of 
an educated community opinion to back these begin- 
nings vigorously. The strong support of race equality 
recently voiced by Wendell Willkie and Pearl Buck may 
provide an entering wedge into new quarters. 


LovE AT SECOND SIGHT is doing strange and wonder- 
ful things to old John Bull. Unbridled enthusiasm for 
the former Russian wallflower has swept the country. 
Cheers raise the roof when Josef Stalin appears on 
the English screen. Gratitude runs deep, for Britishers 
appreciate the iron will and colossal sacrifices of Russia 
which have made homes in England safe. We may weli 
join in prayer for the peoples of these two lands, “Up 
hold them in the days of conflict and when peace comes. 
enable them still to devote themselves together to the 
service of mankind.” 


MAY, 


Cen nnn nn ee 


1942 Number ; 


LiFE AND FREEDOM alone are real, cables a comp 
spondent in Bataan. “I never heard a man want any. 
thing but ‘chow’ and planes.” Naturally, High Cop, 
missioner Sayre was “shocked,” on his return, by Ame. 
ican complacency and comfort. It is time the American 
people gave up belly-aching about inconveniences ap 
restrictions that hurt, and accepted them with sob 
enthusiasm in order to preserve and extend the egsep. 
tials of freedom and justice for all. 


SociaAL Justice was the ironic title of the fore 
most advocate of racial injustice, the virulently anti 
Semitic publication of the priestly rabble-rouser, Fathe 
Coughlin. A circulation of 85,000 indicates the re 
sponse which exists for Nazi forces in our midst. Itis 
impossible to defend democracy from without and allow 
it.to be undermined from within. Dangers of arbitrary 
censorship can be avoided by establishing a board of 
feview to pass on all exclusions from the mails. The 
Civil Liberties Union urges support of this proposal 


Witt Your Cotcece vindicate American democracy 
by taking in American students now being evacuated 
from the West Coast because their parents are Jap 
anese? Not more than 180 of the 2,000 students affect 
ed are alien. It would be tragic folly to fail to help 
these loyal fellow citizens. Tomorrow will be too late 


MAKING A SCAPEGOAT OF LABOR is proving a wash 
out. The public has gotten the main thing it demanded: 
peace between C.1.O. and A.F. of L. The no-strike 
policy is hailed as “an astounding success” by William 
H. Davis, Chairman of the National War Labor Board. 
During the first quarter of 1942 strike idleness in te 
lation to war production was one-fifteenth of the cor 
responding period of 1941. Meanwhile, other block 
ages to war production are coming to public attention: 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Jones and Laughlin Steel, 
and others. 


Have A Goop SUMMER by investing it. The United 
States Employment Service may need you for peak 
season farm work. What the nation most needs of yot 
is maximum development of your skills in your jo 
and as a citizen. 


Every summer opportunity listed of 
page 155 is designed to meet those needs. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


* 


Alfred M. Bingham 


IN the months before we entered the war there was 
alarm in some quarters over the lack of enthusiasm 
among men of fighting age. A generation had grown 
‘9 manhood nourished on the belief that war is wholly 
evil. The history of the first world war, as taught in 
school and college, made us skeptical of the slogans of 
the present war. Now that we are ina vast new war, 
we tend to stifle our doubts. We're in it and we feel 
that we may as well accept it. It is too late to ask ques- 
tions. The dominant mood is more resigned than enthu- 
siastic. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was a brilliant Axis 
coup, not only in a military but in a morale sense. It 
unified us, but only on the defensive. We were attacked 
and we went to war against those who had attacked us. 
But we had achieved no unity on what we were fighting 
for. If we are to turn from a defensive military strat- 
egy to a military offensive, we shall have to develop a 
unity of purpose, a belief in a positive goal worth fight- 
ing for. Is is possible for young men who hate war to 
go out to fight with enthusiasm? And the young man 
who knows in his heart that war is evil—is it possible 
for him to make a psychological offensive, and not stand 
apart as a conscientious objector ? 


Make It Worth the Fighting 


Mere slogans will not do, obviously. We cannot ac- 
cept the old glib assertion that this war is to end war, 
or to make the world safe for democracy. The Presi- 
dent has had trouble “naming” the war because there is 
no simple formula that will tell us what this war is 
about and what we are fighting for. And there is no 
simple way to formulate post-war goals. Perhaps it 
is the task of the younger generation, who must fight 
this war while hating it, to make it worth the fighting. 
If we can take the offensive on the idea front as well 
as on the military front, we can find something to fight 
for even while we are fighting. 

Most Americans may think we are fighting only to 
avenge Pearl Harbor, to protect our sources of rubber 
and tin, to defend our shores from invasion by ruthless 
world conquerors, to save our way of life from extinc- 
tion by foreign armies. But in order to win we already 
have been forced to go far beyond those things. We 
are aiding Communist Russia. We are treating China 
as an equal. We are helping dismember the British Em- 
pire, by urging freedom for India. We are becoming 
international—with Americans in command of Austra- 
lians and Chinese, with Americans in turn commanded 
by “foreigners.” We are linked in new kinds of supra- 
national understandings—the United Nations, the West- 
ern Hemisphere, “lend lease,” and embryo world gov- 
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ernments, economic, military, political. Already this 
is more world revolution than world war. New pat- 
erns of a post-war world are emerging, not from the 
blueprints of idealistic planners so much as from the 
exigencies of war. We are building a new and revolu- 
tionary world order, not because we want to but because 
we have to, in order to defeat Hitler’s New Order and 
the Japanese New Order. 

On the home front revolution proceeds with break- 
neck speed. After ten years of half-hearted government 
measures to put the unemployed to work, we have 
thrown conservative finance to the winds and are put- 
ting men and machines into full production. The mil- 
lionaire can buy no more tires or sugar or gasoline than 
the poor man. We are getting a planned economy. The 
managers are in command, not the owners. The argu- 
ment of the “abundance men,” that if we put our minds 
to it we have the means to produce fantastic quantities 
of whatever we want, is being proved. Further, mil- 
lions of “rugged individualists” are volunteering for 
community service of various kinds. 

Are we getting socialism? Or is it fascism? Certainly 
we are deing many things the Soviet Union and the 
fascist states did before us. We may think our moves 
are temporary war measures, to be abandoned after 
the emergency; but the world revolution of which we 
are an integral part is no mere “emergency.” There 
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will be no possibility of return to “normalcy” after this 
war is over. But neither need we be resigned to a totali- 
tarian trend. 


Geod Out of Evil? 


War is evil. But out of it can be brought good. There 
are better ways of getting that good, no doubt; but if 
so, any alternative we had is gone now. We may as 
well turn the war to our purposes. 

It may be that we have no choice. Perhaps we can- 
not win the war at all unless we wring every construc- 
tive possibility out of it. Just as we cannot defeat Japan 
without taking India and China and Russia into full 
partnership, abandoning imperialism and white supre- 
macy for all time, so we cannot muster our own strength 
to the point of victory without transforming our out- 
worn economic and social structure at home. 


Since we cannot win the war as a white man’s war 
we've got to admit the Negroes to full citizenship at last. 
Since we cannot afford labor unrest we have to set up 
labor-management cooperation in industry. Since we 
have to cut down consumption somewhere, we must 
reduce class differences, for if we cut consumption 
in the lower ranks we reduce efficiency. The British 
have had to supply milk to children and nursing mothers 
at a below-cost price, because there is not enough milk 
to go around. We shall have to do likewise with many 
commodities. We shall have to grant minimum allow- 
ances to those unable to support themselves, to children, 
mothers, old people, as breadwinners are drafted for 
service. We shall have to devise new techniques of 
democracy to fight a total war. 

We are in a revolution. Revolutions are painful, vio- 
lent, often brutal. Out of them may come reaction and 
dictatorship. But out of them may come progress. There 
is no guarantee of either. One prophet may sit on the 
sidelines and prophesy catastrophe as convincingly as 
another the millennium. But we whose lives lie in the 
future—provided we survive—are more interested in 
shaping that future than in foreseeing it. 

Once in uniform, of course, our job is military. There 
is little we can do then except have faith that others 
will make our fighting worth while. But those of us 
who are not in uniform can help launch the offensive 
on the vital home front. Whether or not the war is won, 
whether or not the revolution serves human freedom 
or destroys it, is not wholly beyond our power to deter- 
mine. 


* 


ILL FARES THE LAND 


If nothing else can move you from smug complacency, 
read the chapter on Florida and learn the staggering per- 
centage of diseased workers who are picking your winter 
vegetables. America is faced with a human problem so vast 
that even the war cannot veil its immediate and desperate 
character. Either we act now, with intelligence and human 
decency, or the “democracy” for which we are fighting will 
collapse from the inside. “I dare you to read this book!” 


(Carey McWilliams. Little, Brown. $3.00.) 
—Review by Sterling North in New York Post 
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Pacifists at the Front 


Ten thousand Seventh Day Adventists have comple: 
courses in noncombatant military training. Two thousang 
are in the army now. Serving as first-aid men and j 
bearers, they are out in front where the danger is ¢hj 
unwilling to shoot back, working to save lives at the righ 
of their own. Tough army sergeants who Previously hag 
confused pacifism and cowardice admit now that “the 
Seventh Day boys are pretty good.” 

The Seventh Day Adventists are ardent pacifists, They 
take literally the command, “Thou shall not kil,” Unlike 
some religious pacifists, their religion raises no objection 
to military service. Seeing the handwriting on the 
they established in 1934 at Union College (an Adventist 
school in Lincoln, Nebraska) a “Medical Cadet Corps” of 
students to train for non-combatant military service, Soo 
several such organizations were training at other Adventig 
schools. In 1939, more than two years before we entered 
the war, the church extended this training beyond the 
campus. Today there is a corps in every community with 
a heavy church membership—more than 100 corps in all, 
scattered over nearly 30 states. The total number of Ad- 
ventists is about 133,000. 

The young men in the Medical Cadet Corps learn mij 
discipline quickly and soon become snappy-looking soldiers 
in their forest-green uniforms. Army officers, watching a 
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drill, remark that the army could do with more men like 
them. They look like soldiers and recite their General 
Orders as if they mean them. 

The Rev. C. B. Sorenson, one of the originators of the | 
plan, insists that his boys are not conscientious objectors | 
but “conscientious co-operators.” “Obedience to the duly | 
constituted authorities is a vital part of our religion,” he 
“We just don’t believe in shooting our fellow man.” 
(Adapted from Karl Detzer’s article in This Week.) 
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CONCERNING THE JEWS 


What Is to Be Done With the Jews of Europe After the War? 


* 


PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN 


THE Jewish problem in Europe is a challenge to the 
Christian conscience. Much of the misery which Jews 
endure in Europe today is the direct consequence of 
centuries of persecution by Christendom. Even the 
forms of the oppression tend to be those that were in- 
stituted by the Church to punish Jews for not accepting 
ts doctrines. For centuries it denied Jews the right 
to own land, join labor guilds, enter public service. 
Their exclusion from normal human relations was com- 
pleted by the establishment of the first ghetto by Pope 
Pius IV in 1556. It is saddening to note how closely 
nazi anti-semitism follows patterns laid down by the 
Christian churches. Martin Luther provided some of 
the slogans. Goebbels has conceived no accusations 
against the Jews more foul than those in Luther’s pam- 
phlet, Concerning the Jews and their Lies. 

But the modern Jewish problem is a challenge both 
to the conscience and to the statesmanship of the Chris- 
tian world. The very presence of the defenseless Jew- 
ish minority has been a temptation to demagogues to 
exploit prejudice for their own advantage. The Jews, 
a handy scapegoat for the defeats of European rulers 
and the frustrations of the masses, have unwittingly 
obstructed a genuine solution of Europe’s troubles. 
Anti-semitism, noted a shrewd observer, is the socialism 
of fools. Drifting so often between countries that 
would not receive them, the Jews were an unsettling in- 
fluence on European politics and on the security of 
established Jewish communities. For some strange rea- 
son this people from whom Jesus sprang have evoked 
from Christians the most un-Christian attitudes. Hatred 
of the Jews made the haters hateful and opened flood- 
gates of violence which have engulfed all civilization. 


No Nation Wants the Jews 

To those who believe that Hitler is the cause of 
Europe’s Jewish problem, the solution is plain, viz: 
the overthrow of Hitler. But Hitler was the product, 
not the cause, even of German anti-semitism. It was 
precisely because this prejudice was so deeply rooted 
in German life, precisely because discrimination against 
the Jews was the accepted fact in German history, pre- 
cisely because the German people resented the equality 
which the Second Reich granted the Jews, that Hitler 
was able to exploit anti-semitism. And now the mind 
of German youth has been so completely poisoned that 
the word Jew is accepted not as a name but as a stigma. 
Although Hitler’s defeat will ameliorate persecution in 
its more vicious forms, it will not solve the Jewish pro- 
blem. For the historic factors that created it continue 
to operate. 
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Nor can prejudice be abolished by treaty fiat. Poland 
was liberated by the Treaty of Versailles. Jews were 
granted minority rights by the peace-makers. But free 
Poland was a poor country. The country’s wealth and 
income were reserved for “the Poles” and the Polish 
government solemnly proposed emigration for two- 
thirds of Polish Jewry. The Jews in Poland were still 
regarded as aliens—after honorable and useful lives in 
that country since the beginning of the Christian era. 

The plain fact is that the Jews have never been at 
home in Central and Eastern Europe, where most of 
them have lived. Because their faith made them dis- 
tinctive and unpopular minorities in over-populated 
areas (in relation to economic resources ) they have been 
impoverished, fragmentized, war-torn, continually the 
victims of persecution and degradation. 

Can this historic position be changed? Has a single 
one of the governments in exile said to the Jewish refu- 
gees, “When this war is over we want you to come 
back?” Have the western nations shown any disposi- 
tion to accept large numbers of Jews? Has the reluctant 
admittance of a handful of Jews on a restricted basis 
to some South American countries meant anything more 
than a transfer of European anti-semitism to new areas? 
Does any thoughtful person believe that at the close of 
this war, with industry contracting and millions of men 
returning to civilian life, the United States will welcome 
mass migration of European Jews? 


The Question of Palestine 


There remains one constructive answer to the home- 
lessness of European Jewry. That is the establishment 
of a national homeland in Palestine. Long steps in this 
direction have been taken. When, in 1920 Great Britain 
was made the mandatory, Palestine became legally the 
one place in this inhospitable world to which Jews might 
go, in Winston Churchill’s trenchant phrase, “as of 
right and not on sufferance.” Thus it was hoped that 





Grist for a Quiz Session 


Does a country’s strength depend upon the degree 
of homogeneity among its people? 


What is the duty of the majority to a minority group? 
What is the duty of a minority group to the majority? 


In what sense, if at all, are there superior and in- 
ferior races? 


Do you think that the bulk of European Jews should 
emigrate to Palestine after the war? 
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the historic wrongs done to the Jews by the Christian 
world would be rectified. 

The Jews were not given the land of Palestine but 
only the right to purchase it. Thus far they have bought 
less than ten per cent of the available land. Nearly all 
of this was waste land, which has now been reclaimed 
by their labors. They refused to exploit cheap native 
labor (the Arab Effendis were then paying fellaheen 
five cents a day). When Baron Rothschild offered to 
engage Arabs to drain the pestilential swamps the Jew- 
ish pioneers replied in an historic letter, “We want to 
stand up to our necks in these swamps, there to feel the 
travail of creation. For us no labor is too hard, of death 
we have no fear . . . ours is the privilege of dying for 
Palestine because we claim for ourselves the privilege 
of living in it.” Out of the dangers and difficulties of 
pioneer life a new kind of Jew has emerged—strong, 
courageous, clear-eyed, kinsmen in spirit to the fron- 
tiersmen who built America. 

In twenty years the Jews of Palestine have grown 
from fifty thousand to over 550,000. The moderniza- 
tion of Palestine has brought major economic and social 
benefits to the Arabs. Their standard of living, their 
wages, their literacy are now the highest in the Near 
East and their mortality rate is the lowest. Their popu- 
lation has increased from six hundred thousand to over 
nine hundred thousand. There is good reason to believe 
that increased Jewish immigration will continue to bene- 
fit the Arabs. 

It is too early to offer a blueprint for the post-war 
commonwealth in Palestine. It might be a free com- 
monwealth in a world of free nations; or possibly a 
member of some Near Eastern Federation; but more 
likely a Dominion in the British Empire. For the pres- 
ent it is imperative to recognize that Palestine is indis- 
pensable to a solution of the European Jewish problem. 

As to the future, is it too much to hope that the re- 
turn of the Jews to the Holy Land may bring healing 
and hope? In the spirit of the Hebrew prophets new 
social forms have been established, based upon coopera- 
tive techniques. The richest Hebraic culture in nineteen 
centuries has emerged. It may yet prove to be a shining 
light in the darkness of our time. The prophet may yet 
be right who said, “Out of Zion shall go forth the law 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem . . . and they 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares and _ their 
spears into pruning hooks . . . neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 
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THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR FICTION 
Each Race Believes It Is “Superior” 





Tragically neglected these days is any planned 
gram of education to cancel out the disastroys effect 
of Hitler’s “racial superiority” myth. This myth was 
not original with Hitler. As any scientific approach ty 
anthropology makes clear, and as the record of hj 
points out, any homogeneous group is almost certaip, 
to regard its way of life as superior to the Ways of 
other groups. 


Consider Britain. Her “white man’s burden” Was 
equivalent to the white man’s self-asserted privilege gf 
ruling over colored peoples. But it came to pass thy 
in England, in the British dominions, and in America 
was generally assumed that white people were superior 
to colored people. 


Propaganda of white Europeans, British and Amer. 
ican, disseminated the myth of white superiority. Th 
Japanese have been knocking that myth into a cocked 
hat. Further, the Japanese are trying to replace it with 
the myth that the colored races are “superior.” The 
fact of the matter of “superiority” in the art of war js 
that, given favorable conditions, colored races may be 
“superior” in the art of war and remain so for a consid. 
erable time. Those conditions involve natural resources 
under the control of colored races, ability of colored 
peoples to manufacture and utilize modern arms, unity 
of effort, and a strong morale to direct that effort ener- 
getically. 

In America, most of our colored people are Negroes 
and they are in a minority, but it is a rather substantial 
minority, for they comprise one-tenth of our population 
with a total of nearly thirteen million persons. Be 
cause most American white people believe in the supe 
riority myth, Negroes until very recently were no 
wanted in our Navy, our Air Corps and our Marine 
Corps. In civilian life, it is difficult for Negroes to ob 
tain work except in menial positions. Even skilled 
Negro workers are not wanted in many defense indus 
tries. Naturally their resentment is great and is & 
pressed in caustic terms in the Negro préss and in ser- 
mons in Negro churches. Such expressions make white 
people angry. Vast numbers of them divert an anger 
which ought to be directed against Fascism to oppose 
tion to colored citizens of our own nation. 

The Axis powers, and particularly the Japanese, att 
holding up to the 380 million people of India and the 
500 million people of China the spectacle of this dis 
criminating America. The Japanese are saying that out 
talk about democracy is sheer hypocrisy; that if we 
really believed in it we wouldn’t be discriminating 
against our own colored peoples. 


The best way to combat such criticism is to remove 
the basis of its truth, to replace unfairness to colored 
And the best place to begin is @ 


people by fairness. 
our schools and colleges. 
Crype R. MILLER 
Teachers College in 
Columbia University 
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Missions and the War 


* 


Herrick Black Young 


A SIKH army officer in India came to a missionary 
asking for a Bible. The latter replied that he had none 
to sell. The officer, thinking that the Bible was perhaps 
qa major source of missionary income, upped the ante. 
But the missionary explained that he had just one copy, 
that he was teaching a Bible school, and simply could 
not carry on his work if he sold his Bible. The officer 
had an eager reply: “Tonight when you are through 
using it | will send my man to bori w it and I will sit 
up all night and read it and return it to you by eight 
o'clock tomorrow morning.” And he did sit up all night, 
reading it. 

No one knows what exactly is happening to the 
Church over the world. Yet this much is true—tremen- 
dous readjustments are taking place, and there is a 
great hunger among people everywhere for the message 
of Christ. The Sikh and the missionary are symbolic 
of all Christendom. Twenty-four Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries left northern Thailand in advance of the Jap- 
anese troops. They wound their way across Burma, one 
jump ahead of the military, and have now settled in 
India. Someone has written, “Their coming has given 
us just the lift we needed as we were trying to answer 
the increasing number of inquirers about Christ as a 
savior.” The wars have had a sobering effect. The old 
“scientific” skepticism is fast departing. In its place is 
an overwhelming apprehension and conviction that any 
light in the world’s darkness is worth investigation. 


Direction in Chaos 

Perhaps the greatest light in the darkness is the soli- 
darity existing between mission boards and missionaries, 
hetween missionaries and the people they serve, and 
among Christians all over he world. “We are thank- 
ful,” a missionary writes from occupied China, “that 
our mission board is not getting panicky and insisting 
that we evacuate. Mothers with children, the physically 
weak and old, have been advised to leave, but the rest 
of us are staying. We feel that it would be wrong to 
run away from our work now, just because the future 
holds uncertainties. The Church has always advanced 
in the face of danger and we would be untrue to 
our call if we should leave. We are willing to go any 
time our presence becomes an embarrassment to our 
Chinese colleagues, but that day is not yet.” 

And from free China, an even more thrilling word: 
“Life is, of course, not normal; the streets at times are 
almost deserted, and yet the all-important transportation 
business roars on triumphantly. Some Christians still 
gather at eerie hours in shattered churches ; universities 
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have been bombed badly, but they carry on almost a 
normal schedule, but at hours when an American cam- 
pus would be a-bed or out for the evening; the mission 
hospital near us has lost two buildings, and bombs have 
so shattered the others that only a clinic can be held 
(maternity patients have been moved to hastily-put-up 
wooden shacks in the country). But the people are as- 
tonishingly matter-of-fact about it all. Their stubborn 
patience, their extraordinary resilience, will prove the 
deciding factor in ultimate victory. 

“Naturally, I have fewer regular Bible classes, though 
I do get in four groups weekly, and a sermon or talk, 
and there are open hearts for personal work. Saturday 
night I led the World Day of Prayer meeting with sixty 
present, mostly Christian students. In a dimly lit church 
(bitterly cold because the doors and windows had been 
blown out by concussion of bombings) we reaffirmed 
our oneness of faith with Christians everywhere, and 
our determination that even the bitterness of war shall 
not destroy our unity. And I was strongly moved 
as our Chinese chairman led us in prayer for the Chris- 


tians of Japan and Germany, and especially for Kagawa 


and Pastor Niemoller, and as we united in prayer for 
Chiang Kai-Shek, our Christian generalissimo.’ Last 
night I had the chance to lead a Bible class of thirty 
university students, newly organized by their Christian 
Fellowship. On Sunday, seven engineering students 
stayed an hour and a half as we studied the Beatitudes, 
and were challenged again to ‘hunger and thirst for 
righteousness,’ and to be ‘pure in heart,’ and to love with 
no exception.” 

Solidarity comes from prayer; it comes too from the 
active love which Christians are bearing toward others. 
The modern hands of Christ, reaching out with various 
skills and helping in a hundred ways, relieve physical 
pain and starvation. “We seem to be living”—again a 
letter from the Far East—“in the middle of a drum— 
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This is the hour-glass 
Where fine white sand grains 
Flow in patient placidity 
Forming the pile of yesterday 
Where concave eternity 
Stifles a scream of ruby. 

——Lee Richard Hayman 


Cleveland College 
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all around is crashing and roaring. Yesterday, our city 
mayor gave me enough grain to keep a thousand people 
alive for six weeks; the few friends of influence who 
are left, but who will flee when the mayor withdraws, 
have provided enough to take care of the same number 
for two weeks. These substantial evidences of coopera- 
tion, to say nothing of their trust and confidence, have 
heartened me. I hope that the International Red Cross 
will do at least this much for us. Very liuely we will 
have about six thousand people in our refugee camp. 
Imagine so many people crowded together au:ing the 
hot summer, without sanitation and other things we 
think necessary to existence!” 


Beyond Hatred 


The spirit and the actions of the younger churches 
are not merely guides in chaos. Both go further than 
that. They weave a spiritual web which transcends 
hatred and divisiveness. 

Over twenty years ago a Japanese pastor, from the 
struggling “Omi” indigenous Japanese mission, arrived 
in Peiping with his wife to help the poor people of 
China to understand Christianity. 
desires on his heart 


He had two great 
to teach the people of China the 
message which had meant so much to him, and to bring 
to the Chinese people some of the understanding of the 
great worth of the best people in Japan. 

His story is already well known in Japan. Here one 
can only say that he and his wife, both Oberlin gradu- 
ates, lived frugally and gave their lives under great dif- 
ficulties and among misunderstanding to work among 
the women in the poorest section of Peiping, and there 
in time built up a modest girls’ school which had enor- 
mous influence in the neighborhood for good. 

At the beginning of this year this same pastor came 
to the Presbyterian Building Bureau with the request 
that we help him design a new Chinese girls’ high school. 
“T have no money for buildings,” he said, “but I have 
faith to believe that the Christian women and girls of 
Japan will at this time want to show their love for the 
women of China by some practical demonstration.” 

The buildings were designed, and thousands of small 
gifts made their erection possible. It must have been 
glorious to see the hundreds of happy Chinese girls 














crowding in from the poorest quarter of Pej ing tog 
their very own high school, built with Christian j 
anese money and designed and erected by 
Chinese and Americans in a cooperative effort 
that God is Father, and that whether Ja 
Chinese, his children realize their brotherhood, 
As never before, the world has been confronted 
the fact that we are living in a world community, 
nation has joined the armed conflict in an effort to 
this a community where justice will prevail. At the 
of the mutually exhausting struggle, however, the 
will be impoverished and disillusioned. Yet the 
nings of a Christian world community will exist in jam 
‘hen, even more than now, there will be an impelim 
need for young men and women who take their 
tianity seriously. They must face the ever fresh 
tion of where their lives can be used most effectively 
for Christ. ; 
This situation is faced realistically by the miissii, 
boards. They are eager to counsel with young peop 
who are not trying to evolve a master plan for a cares 
but who are eager to apply the plan of the master f 
their own lives. This will require long and specialized 
preparation, in most cases. But so does medicine, engi. 
neering, or any challenging vocation. With the spirit of 
Christ these hurdles can be crossed without hazard. 
Recently we heard of a young missionary who had 
spent forty days in prison last year, because as 4 
Y.M.C.A. secretary, he was suspected of being “danger. 
ous.”” He was placed in a common cell with bandits 
and criminals. Daily he was given five pieces of bread 
and a piece of salted vegetable. Then he came out of 
When 
innocent Christians are imprisoned and persecuted, and 
are free of resentment and bitterness, the Church is 
again approaching the dawn of a new day of power, 
There is somethine invincible in such faith. whether it 
be Paul’s or Stephen’s or that of a man like this one, 
\n obvious conclusion can be drawn from all this 
namely, that such men have been with Jesus and have 
learned of him. Of the early Christians it was not ther 
large number which was impressive; it was the quality 
of their spirit. “‘Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


prison, apparently harboring no resentment. 
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John R. Mott 





A STUDENT, hearing that Dr. John R. Mott had 
resigned his chairmanship of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and having read his life, came to me a 
few days ago and asked, “How does a young man today 
prepare to exercise tomorrow the kind of leadership 
that Dr. Mott has given?” 

My impromptu reply, which so far I see no cause to 
modify, was “Do not imitate the things that Dr. Mott 
has done, because the world we face tomorrow is bound 
to be radically different from the stable world in which 
he developed his characteristic leadership in his early 
years, and the potential financial support of great proj- 
ects by Christian industrial magnates will not be avail- 
able in the world of tomorrow.” 

“What, then, shall I imitate?” was the natural second 
question. ‘The spirit in which he faced the problems 
of his day and the qualities that he brought to all his 
policy and activity,” I replied. 


A Born Leader 
Right at 
find what seems to me a highly 


[ went on to define roughly what these are. 
the very start we 
distinctive mark of his genius for working his way 
through to the core of reality in a situation. So many 
people, when they make a life-decision for Christ, try to 
change their habitual traits of character. Mott took the 
characteristics that so strongly marked his boyhood and 
undergraduate days, and developed them intensively to 
their ultimate capacity, concentrating them on the ser- 
vice of Christ for the youth of the world. As a school- 
boy in his father’s lumberyard in Postville, Iowa, he 
created a whole railroad system with homemade cars 
cut from the wood in the yard. He made his school- 
mates work as engineers, firemen, conductors, etc., while 
he enlarged the system and constructed terminals. This 
early expression of incipient power to be, so to speak, 
a railroad president, he applied from the very day of 
his conversion to the work to which he gave himself. He 
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Folin I. Mott 


and the Leadership of Tomorrow 


BASIL MATHEWS 


started in as a traveling secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
among students, but at each step on the road he not only 
brought into being a new organized group of students, 
but inspired them with the vision and the will to, as it 
were, run their own trains in the system while he went 
on to expand that system. From America he was called 
to help Britain develop her student movement; then 
he caught the world vision. He resigned his post in the 
Y.M.C.A. and secured financial backing for a world 
tour, which took over a year. By the end of that tour 
not only did student movements exist on every conti- 
nent, including Australia, but they were all united in the 
organization of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, of which he was the principal architect. 

Another early characteristic, carried across from 
youth throughout his life, is his careful “study of pri- 
orities,’ as he is fond of calling it. My impression is 
that his first systematic practice of this began after read- 
ing the life of Benjamin Franklin. Whenever a decision 
was called for at some fork in the road of life, Mott 
has always assembled and set down in parallel columns 
every factor weighing on this side or on that. A sense 
of inherent power and a desire for a great career stirred 
him in his earliest student days to dream dreams ambi- 
tious for himself. His debating prowess showed unusual 
powers of influencing opinion. He contemplated a legal 
career leading up to political life that might lead him to 
the White House. But while he was an undergraduate 
in Cornell University, three short sentences, spoken 
by an English athlete, went straight as a javelin to the 
inner spring of his motive. “Young man, seekest thou 
great things for thyself ? Seek them not. Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God.” That night the great decision was 
made. The legal-political ambition was on the scrap- 
heap, but all that intensive concentration of will power, 
that industrious study and that gift of influence through 
speech which had been the instruments of his personal 
ambition were now harnessed to world service for Christ. 

This leads straight to the third great quality—of in- 
flexible decision. When a careful study of priorities 
has been made, illuminated by constant prayer, Mott 
never looks back and never looks up any side road. I 
have examined, for instance, the positive avalanche of 
telegrams which reached him in China from President 
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Woodrow Wilson and a host of influential friends, 
pressing him to be the American ambassador in China. 
There is no evidence that this influentially-backed and 
reiterated invitation with all its alluring prospects cost 
him two minutes’ thought. He had made his decision 
decades earlier at Cornell. . 


The World Is His Field 


To me one of the most fascinating studies of Dr. 
Mott as a man in action has been his amazing power 
of using every available minute in sustained activity, 
including even the necessary time for exercise. This, on 
the other side, leads to what some have felt to be an 
almost inhuman resistance to any invasion of his time. 
I remember being in his office when his secretary brought 
in word that a man had come hundreds of miles to see 
him without an appointment, saying that God had told 
him that he was to see Mott. Dr. Mott said, “Now 
wait a minute. I, too, have asked God’s guidance for 
spending this day, and if the plan is broken the whole 
day is thrown out of gear. Tell him to put what he 
wants to say in writing and I| will take it home with me.” 

But this man’s questions almost certainly got closer 
attention by this route than they would have received 
in an interview, for Mott concentrates with uncanny 
intensity upon documents he reads, and seems to take in 
a clearer picture by eye than by ear. 

Beginning the day never later than 6:30 in the morn- 
ing, with the Morning Watch of unhurried devotion, 
aided by books from all parts of the Universal Church, 
Dr. Mott wastes no time in leisurely perusal of the 
newspaper. He has torn the heart out of it over break- 
fast. The journey to his office by train or car is always 
occupied in making notes which lead up to the meticu- 
lously detailed planning of some conference. 

Let us look at him when, on ending a conference, he 
starts off in a railroad train crossing Europe, for in- 
stance, to another centre. 


3efore he gets to that other 
place every paragraph of the minutes and of the report 








of the last conference will have been dictated to his sep, 
retary on the train and letters and telegrams resulting 
from that conference written and sent off. When be 
emerges from the train, say, at Budapest, the confer, 
lately held in Geneva is dismissed utterly from hig oop, 
sciousness. He is thus free to concentrate Without 
distraction on the new conference. In that sense he de. 
scribes his mind as a single-track one. 

On a long railway journey with Dr. Mott I decides 
to get up very early in the morning and get to work 
ahead of him. When I got to the breakfast car I foung 
him not only calmly at breakfast but having already 
dictated a large batch of letters to his secretary, who 
had boarded the train at six in the morning! 


Lest all this sound inhuman let me recall two ing. 
dents that show his sensitive humanity and his inteng 
love of children. As Dr. Mott was leaving England 
shortly before war broke in 1939, a colleague in Lop. 
don was startled to see him walk in solemnly, put a card. 
board box on the table, saying, “Take that home.” The 
box was addressed to the colleague’s small daughter, ang 
Mott had ransacked Regent Street for the best toy g 
and had selected with infinite care a doll for this litte 
girl. Similarly, the picture of, Mott on hands and 
knees, growling like a bear and barking like a dog, for 
the delight of his young grandson in Central India, 
would have startled the Christian leaders of the world 
who had watched with awe his authoritative chairman- 
ship at the recent Conference in Madras. 

Dr. Mott has retired from the chairmanship of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. Yet he is still pressing 
forward his work along half a dozen different lines of 
constructive activity, heading up, for instance, the 
American aid for the six million prisoners of war, 
taking part in the policy-shaping of the Federal Couneil 
of Churches of Christ in America and the western 
part of the World Council of Churches, and lecturing 
and speaking throughout Canada as well as the United 
States. His spirit in the present world upheaval may 
perhaps be best expressed in the last sentence of a re 
cent speech to the American leaders 
of the world mission of Christianity, 
“Let us press the present unprece 
dented advantage which is ours a 
a result of the growing interest and 
conviction concerning the ecument 
cal movement—that is, the deepen 
ing consciousness of a world-wide 
Christian fellowship transcending all 
racial, international and _ ecclesiastt 
cal barriers.” 


* 


Out of this first student conference 
and the long line of conferences since 
then, have come leaders for the world 
church. Student conferences meet 





John KR. Mott was.a member of Cornell's student delegation to the first summer 
student conference, Mt. Hermon, Mass., 1886. (Mr. Mott is first man, second row.) 


without benefit of whiskers now—bm 
the world’s need for consecrated rele 
gious leadership is greater than eve? 
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RECONSTRUCTION NOW- 


Whether we like it or not a New Order is rapidly being 


forged on the battle fields. 


If we in the colleges would 


have a part in the shaping of the world to come, we must 
start now. Our membership in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation provides a common working ground. 


Robert C. Mackie 


A GREAT many people are dweliing in imagination 
today in a never-never land called “Post-War.” It is 
a world in which the terror of destruction has departed 
and reason has returned; international conferences are 
in full swing, peacefully altering the world to a new and 
more satisfactory pattern. But in reality the world we 
live in is changing so rapidly and so decisively in time 
of war that we may discover some day that the new pat- 
tern has arrived, whether we like it or not. 


This Is God’s World 


All members of Christian Associations or Church 
groups are members of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Recently at Poughkeepsie, New York, our 
leaders met with representatives of nine other countries 
to discuss the subject of this article. Out of these dis- 
cussions grew a Message* with the consideration of 
which we might profitably begin. 

“This is God’s world,” runs the message. “The 
working out of history is the working out of his pur- 
pose in it.” That statement is fundamental to any 
Christian approach to world reconstruction. ‘We have 
been more interested.in pointing out what was wrong 
with the world than in seeing God at home in his world.” 
Blindness to the real meaning of history has brought 
God’s judgment upon us and, “There is demanded of us 
a new humility in which we shall regard ourselves as 
the instruments of God’s will rather than as the ad- 
visors to his throne.” 

At Poughkeepsie we remembered “those of our fel- 
lowship in the Federation who are among the refugees, 
in prison; those for whom life is hard, for whom hun- 
ger is a daily reality and for whom the future is dark.” 
These “have already been confronted with the tragic 
failure of man to establish an ordered world. Others 
have not yet learned that not only is the kind of order 
which they seek to create open to question, but so also 
is their very ability to create any order at all.” Thus we 
were led to a further stage to see that “only through the 
deepest suffering, even of a whole civilization, can we be 
brought to realize the nature of God’s demand upon us 
in Christ Jesus. Our answer to this demand must be 
our desire for reconciliation with God and with man. 
Such reconciliation is possible only through repentance 
before God and community with man.” Repentance is 


. . . 
Printed in the April Intercollegian. 
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an old fashioned word, but we meant something essen- 
tially modern. “We will show our profound sense of 
repentance by using our influence throughout this 
struggle and afterwards to uproot the fears and the 
hatred which would allow recriminations and attitudes 
of vengeance to continue in existence.” 

“The uprooting of fears and hatred” we saw to be a 
task which begins in our own backyards. “We must 
pledge ourselves to remove those evils and injustices in 
our own national community which have led us into this 
destruction.” In other words, all our schemes for world 
reconstruction are very much in the air unless we are 
prepared to contemplate vast changes within the United 
States, and in the relation of the U.S.A. to other coun- 
tries. Without such changes there can be no peace. 
This is God’s world; and therefore it is God’s century 
and not the American century. 

This was realistic thinking. This international group 
at Poughhkeepsie could not confine their discussion to 
questions of a post-war world order, because their talk 
of the future began with questions about the present 
crisis; they saw the necessity of understanding what 
was happening to mankind now, before they could at- 
tain to any notion of what ought to happen in the fu- 
ture. 

In another sense, world reconstruction is taking place 
today. Herr Hitler and Mr. Tojo are not waiting for 
international conferences. They are removing empires 
now. They are dealing in “new orders,” they are trans- 
ferring populations, they are conditioning the future in 
ways which perhaps they do not fully understand. Daily 
it is becoming clearer that the battlefields of today are 
determining who shall make decisions after the war. 
That is why America is in the war. 

It would therefore be foolish for those of us in the 
colleges to conclude that we are the only people who 
are likely to shape the future. Those who join the 
armed forces certainly will be doing so, very directly. 
Let us not for a moment suppose that non-combatants 
are more influential in world reconstruction than com- 
batants. The first meetings of the Federation after 
1918 gave abundant evidence that it was those who had 
fought and suffered who could understand one another. 
None of us has a part in reconstruction by right. We 
have all to earn our right by becoming the kind of peo- 
ple who are of use in meeting the opportunities of a 
new day. 








Great Fuss—Smal Results 


The discussion of world order at the Poughkeepsie 
meeting began with a profoundly moving report from 
Roland Elliott* on the need of students in Europe. 
That was the only setting ‘in which a student discussion 
could be valid. The plight of our fellow-students in 
China and Europe is desperately acute and the total 
effort of the World Student Service Fund is aimed at 
$100,000. Given the number, the size and the compara- 
tive wealth of American campuses, is there not a danger 
of our falling into the hypocrisy of making a great fuss 
about doing a small thing? And yet the Fund is per- 
haps the best indication of the extent to which Amer- 
ican students will play a part in world reconstruction. 

The impressive thing about the W.S.S.F. is not the 
sacrificial giving (though there are outstanding ex- 
amples) but the sacrificial spending. Lyman Hoover 
and Andy Roy in China, Everett Melby and Tracy 
Strong Jr. in Europe, Dale Brown in Canada—all are 
Americans who are laying essential foundations of re- 
construction. Working with them are members of the 
Chinese and the French Student Christian Movements. 
The great question is whether we are giving that essen- 
tial and immediate service anything like adequate sup- 
port now, while we discuss what we mean to do some 
day. 

Looking to the Future 


The consultative meeting at Poughkeepsie saw clearly 
that in spite of all the difficulties we must not be afraid 
to look toward the future, out of the present. The 
group posed a series of questions (which future issues 
of the Student World will help us to study). Further, 
they saw that we should do our best thinking on situa- 
tions which we have actually met. Admittedly our 
range as individuals or even as countries is limited, but 
the total range of our Federation is wide. 

A constructive step that make is to 
form groups to study these questions and then send in 
their findings for wider use in the Federation. 


students can 


*"See Food, Fight and the Future, by Roland Elliott, in The Intercolle- 


gian, February 1942. 


“The impressive 
thing ... is the 
sacrificial spend- 
ing.” 





Lyman Hoover (USA), Kiang Wen-Han, 
T. Z. Koo and Mrs. Koo. 
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Here are the questions: 


1) What is the relation between the war of 0 


; ws Pposi 
“powers,” and the spiritual struggle of our day? ™ 


2) In what senses is this war an “international civil 
war ¢ 

3) Is communist Russia the enemy of western Civilizg. 
tion’ Is communist Russia laying down essential lines 
of human progress? 

4) Is the decline of the British imperialist Power one 
of the more fortunate results of the war? Is 
form of Anglo-Saxon control essential to world Deace? 
5) What rights have to be sought for the individual 
in order to insure his proper status as a human being? 
6) How do we work for economic arrangements whig 
will free men and not enslave them? 
7) Can the common acknowledgment of a relationship 
to God in Christ bind men more closely than race, 
class or fear? 
clusive thing? 


Is such a relationship in itself an ex. 


8) How may a true international community be esta}. 
lished while the individual remains secure in the com. 
munity of language, race and culture which he has 
come to know? 
9) In what ways must force be used in the post-war 
world? 
10) How can we be efficient cogs in a great machine 
(like a modern army or the modern economic struc- 
ture) and at the same time retain as Christians the 
sense of moral responsibility for our own decisions, 
and our country’s decisions ? 

The Great Question 


Often American students ask, What service must we 
prepare for in the post-war world? What organizations 
will enable us to work alongside the peoples of other 
countries? The suggestion is that new machinery wil 
need to be invented to make use of the flood of willing 
service for other peoples that is to be expected from the 
American colleges ! 

Have we forgotten that the American Christians, 
with the deepest international sympathy, have for years 
gone into the service of the Church in other countries? 
Have we perhaps not realized that the organization 
which has most successfully resisted tyranny, and most 
faithfully worked for the building up of the common 
life of peoples, has been the Christian Church? Itis 
quite plain that, unless the world goes into a darkness im 
which no free organization can live, the churches with 
all their failings will be the most effective organizations 
for fundamental reconstruction. 

In the Message already referred to there is a sentenee, 
“We strongly reaffirm the creative function of the Feé 
eration within the Church of God.” The Federation 
has been creative in drawing the churches together m 
a common task, in abolishing foolish distinctions of 
prestige between races, in making it possible for us # 
speak with reality of the Universal Church. The great 
question is whether it is going to be creative in supply- 
ing the Christian mission in the world with the men and 
women of vision and courage who will be needed t0 
serve the Christian forces in their task of creating com 
munity among men. 
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Cl Summer Direc 


(Continued from the April INTERCOLLEGIAN ) 


Vacation and Vocations 


Christian students say: there’s a 
job to do that demands training and 
service on the home front. It calls 
for a union of mind and muscle in 
hard work. This work must be guid- 
ed by an inner spirit of service, co- 
operation, sacrifice. If the spiritual 
ideal of democracy is to be fulfilled in 
this changing world, Christian youth 
must labor : 


—to serve those in greatest sociai 
need ; 

—to extend industrial democracy 
through cooperatives and support 
of the cause of labor; 

—to protect America’s future citizen 
through nutrition and 
health, recreational facilities, vital, 
socially integrated education and 


adequate 


religion ; 

—to permit all groups—racial, eco- 
nomic, religious—to share fully in 
the life of the nation; 

protect the 

American ideal of civil liberties, 


—to strive for and 
minority rights, democratic com- 
munity planning ; 

—to make adequate housing, a fair 
standard of living, social security 
a reality for all; 

—to fulfill 
rural 


forgotten pledges to 


America, migrants, share- 


croppers, Negroes, mountain peo- 
ple, and to meet emergency needs 
prisoners of 


among aliens, war, 


starving people, refugees. 


The summer projects, listed on this 


page and in the April INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, attempt to meet this high 
challenge. They range from ditch- 


digging in Mexico to 
ing in Vermont. Among them are 
purely study projects and purely work 
projects. Some are 
ligious in character, some are not. A 
few are geared into the defense effort; 
more strike at underlying and continu- 
ing social needs. The opportunities 
are like those faced by American pi- 
oneers—hard, unheralded tasks on the 
social frontier of a New World. Per- 
haps in one of these projects you will 
find your call to a creative vocation— 
or even to your life vocation! 


hay - pitch- 


consciou sly e- 


Tom KEEHN 
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HOME MISSIONS 


Summer work for students in home 
mission stations falls into four general 
categories : 


American Indians. Educational 
work in schools; church work. 


Migrants. Sixty projects in fif- 
teen states. Work among young 
people; medicine; church work. 


Sharecroppers. Educational and 
religious work in large southern 
areas. 


Government Settlements. Work in 
the new churches in government 
dam communities ; also at Arthur- 
dale, West Virginia, mining com- 
munity. 


Write: The Home Missions Council, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


MEXICO 
SEMINAR-WorK CAMPS 


TORREON, COAHUILA. June 15-Aug- 
ust 15 (approximately). Project 
among Mexican peasants. Cost, $150; 
some assistance. 


DURANGO, DURANGO. June 15-Aug- 
ust 15 (approximately). Fifteen 
women to direct recreation for Mexi- 
can children. Cost, $150; some assist- 
ance. 


CUERNAVACA, MORELOS. June 15-Aug- 


ust 15. Assisting woman doctor in 
day nursery. Special training neces- 
sary. Cost, $150; some assistance. 


TOLOME, VERA CRUZ. June 15-August 
15 (approximately). Malarial control 
project. Digging drainage ditch. Cost, 
$150; some assistance. 

Write: Summer Volunteer Projects, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Many summer groups are inter- 
racial in membership; some are not. 
Details on this and other points may 


be had from the sponsoring agencies. 














Help for rural churches 





Playground leadership, Mexice 





Fellowship in work and simple living 
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Cummet Directory (Continued) 





The 


Summer Conferences 


1942 


-New England 
June 8-15. Camp O-At-Ka, Maine 
Middle Atlantic 
May 31-June 7. Camp Kanasetake 
(Near Tyrone), Pa. 
New York State 
June 8-15. Cayuga Hills (near 
Ithaca), N. Y. 
June 15-22. Silver 
York 
Central 
June 6-13. College Camp, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


Bay, New 


Southwest 


May 30-June 7. Hollister, Mo. 


Rocky Mountain 
May 27-June 4. Estes Park, Colo. 


South 
June 6-13. Blue Ridge, N. C. 
(White) 
June 4-11. Talladega, Ala. 
(Negro) 


Pacific Northwest 
June 13-21. Seabeck, Wash. 











VOLUNTEER LAND CORPS 


The Volunteer Land Corps has been 


organized to help meet the shortage 


in farm labor caused by the war ef- 
fort. Volunteers will live and work 
on farms. Men will do heavy field 
work; women will do lighter domestic 
work. The pay will be $21.00 a month 
plus board and lodging. For full in- 
formation write: Arthur Root, Volun- 
teer Land Corps, 8 West “Oth St., New 
York, N. Y. 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
WORKSHOP FOR STUDENT WRITERS, 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tenn. June 15-27. Cost: one week, 
$15.00; two weeks, $30.00. (Write: 

Leon Wilson, Monteagle, Tenn.) 
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CO-OP TRAINING 


(For details of Recreation School and 
Publicity and Education Conference, 
refer to April INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


Eastern Cooperative League Insti- 
tute. Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Mass. August 1-7 (tentative). 
Organization and management of a 
cooperative. Cost: $15 (approximate- 
ly). Write: Eastern Cooperative 
League, 135 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

California Cooperative Institute. 
Camp Sierra, Cal. August 1-8. Prob- 
lems of the cooperative movement. 
Write: Associated Cooperatives, 815 
Lydia St., Oakland, Cal. 

Circle Pines Center. Cloverdale, 
Mich. Continuous throughout the sum- 
mer. Courses and cooperative activi- 
ties. Write: Gaylor P. East, Eastern 
Michigan Consumer Cooperatives, 
2898 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cooperative Business Training Sem- 
inar. New York City. July 7-August 
23. Training for life careers. Cost: 
Unannounced. Write: Council for 
Cooperative Business Training, 19 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Bicycle Tours, one in New England 
and one to Mexico, are tentatively an- 
nounced. Write: Cooperative League, 
167 West 12th Street, New York City. 


WORK CAMPS 


(Additional to fifteen similar camps 


situated in rural and urban areas across 








the country. Refer to April INTERog,, 
LEGIAN. ) 

SNOW CAMP, N. C. June 18-4, 
23. Educational activity in rural 
primarily with church StToups; a 
munity service. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. June 18-4 
23. Educational activity in rural are: 
work in mill town settlement, ; 


Write: American Friends : 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street New 
York, N. Y. ; 


Training for Student of 
in Christian Associations 


Two schools—one at Union Theo. 
logical Seminary, New York City; the 
other at the University of Washin 
Seattle, Wash. (Refer to April Inn. 
COLLEGIAN. ) 


i eeeaeneniiiediiiiese ss 
TWO WEEKS of 


STIMULATING 
STUDY 


This summer 
make all the difference ip 
the world for your work 
next year. 

We invite you to ow 
Pastors’ Institute, to he 
held jointly with the Uni 
versity of Chicago Divinity 
School and the Disciples 
Divinity House, july 2. 








August 8. Come for either 
week, or both. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, iil 





TIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Babcock, and other Counselors. 


Harris, Liston Pope and others. 


July 7-11, 13-17, 20-24, 27-31. 





SUMMER STUDY at UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 14 


(In the Summer Session of Columbia University) 
Enrollment for credit July 7 to 24, or July 27 to August 14, also possible. 


* 
SCHOOL FOR INCOMING PRESIDENTS OF STUDENT CHRIS- 
July 7 to August 14. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES AND OTHER WORKERS. July 7 to 24. 
Religious Work in Colleges and Schools, taught by Dr. Erdman Harris. 
Problems of Professional Leaders of Student Christian Associations, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Louise Pfuetze and Professor Hugo Thompson. 

Allied Courses of Interest 
Faculty: Edwin E. Aubrey, Gregory Vlastos, Grace Loucks Elliott, Hans 
Simons, Clarence T. Craig, James Muilenburg, Harrison Elliott, Erdman 


Wide range of courses in Columbia University 


CONFERENCE for MINISTERS and other RELIGIOUS WORKERS 

Enroll for one, two, three or four weeks. 

Lectures and discussions on significant topics with a distinguished faculty. 
Fourth week on personal counseling. 


Address: DIRECTOR of SUMMER COURSES, 3041 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Leadership of Fern 
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CHINA 


Another Epic Flight of Chinese stu- 
dents and professors from Japanese- 
occupied territory is in progress. The 
present great trek —the third of its 
kind since hostilities 
began five years ago—comprises ap- 
proximately 2,000 young men and 
women who succeeded in escaping 
from Hong Kong through the Japa- 
Students and teachers dis- 


Sino-]apanese 


nese lines. 
guised themselves as coolies and as 
fishermen and made their get-away in 
several hundred small fishing boats 
manned by bona fide fishermen. So 
successful was the disguise that not 
one boat was stopped by Japanese har- 
bor police. 


Reaching the mainland, the Lingnan 
University exiles struck westward and 
after 300 miles on foot, joined forces 
with a larger pilgrimage of refugee 
students and teachers from Shanghai 
who had been on the road for six 
months. Five thousand students are 
in this footsore train, walking toward 
Pinshek and Linguen, small cities in 
Kwantung Province, where they hope 
to establish their meager college equip- 
ment in sheds. The four Christian col- 
leges in Shanghai have merged under 
the name Christian Union University, 
and are establishing their new univer- 
sity-in-exile in Chekiang Province. 

Chinese students reaching their des- 
tinations are given a subsidy of two 
dollars a day in Chinese currency, the 
equivalent of eleven cents American. 
They sleep in mudhuts and barns. 


Waiting Lines for the library form 
an hour before it opens, writes Chao 
Meng, a student at Lienta University 
in Kunming. “With the least sugges- 
tion that the doors are about to open 
there is the murmuring of many voices, 
and the upturning of many faces, and 
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toward the 
Once the doors are open, the 
charge is so fierce that you are nearly 
swept off your feet. ‘After such a rush 
to get in, it takes some time for the 
library to quiet down. And once quiet 
no one dares make the slightest noise, 
even cough. It is the tradition of 
Lienta Library that the disquiet crea- 
ture should receive a quiet punishment, 
such as staring and so forth.” 


a surge of the anxious 
doors. 


Summer Work is the universal rule. 
The same writer says, “Some of us 
advance toward the front and go sol- 
diering temporarily. Some remain in 
the rear to collect contributions for 
the front armies, organize the masses, 
propagandize the soldier service. Some 
further military training in 
Chungking. Many till the soil in the 
surrounding countries of Kunming. 
There are many ways of doing things 
and many things to do in the time of 
our armed resistance. When we stop 
our work at evening, what could be 
more enjoyable than sitting on the hon- 
est tarmer’s well-known doorstep talk- 
ing with him, while his children are 
hopping before you like sparrows?” 


receive 


Student farmers help 
in war effort, 
Kunming 





TWO BISHOPS 


Two Bishops make world news. 
England has a new Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Primate of the Nor- 
wegian Church, Bishop Berggrav of 
Oslo, has lost his office. Both events 
are of major consequence for world 
Christianity. 

In England, no Church bells pealed 
when Dr. Temple became Archbishop 
in bomb-scarred Canterbury Cathedral ; 
church bells may be rung these days 
only as a signal of invasion. 

The new Archbishop has been in 
the vanguard of many battlefronts of 
the Church. His vigorous social think- 
ing is reflected in the now famous Mal- 
vern Conference, in which he was the 
prime mover and which pointed the 
way to fundamental changes in the so- 
cial and economic order. Also, he is an 
ardent advocate of reform within the 
Church. 

His deep concern for church unity 
developed within the Student Christian 
Movement and was crystallized at the 
Edinburgh Conference of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council which he at- 
tended as a student delegate in 1910. 





United China Relief 
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His cordial relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church are evident in the 
number of public meetings which he, 
with Cardinal Hinsley, have addressed. 
Today, as Chairman of the World 
Council of Churches, he is recognized 
as the world leader of non-Roman 
Catholic Christianity. 

In Norway, the ousting of Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav by the Quisling re- 
gime has electrified Scandinavian 
Christians. For eighteen months he 
has led a quiet battle for the inde- 
pendence of the Church. 

When an attempt was made to en- 
roll Norwegian youth in the Quisling 
regime, the Bishop led the opposition. 
Screws were put on him to issue an 
anti-Russian (i.e. pro-German) state- 
ment. He persisted in silence. Gov- 
ernment instructions were issued about 
conducting services. The Bishop re- 
plied, “The Church is not an institu- 
tion which the State can treat accord- 
ing to its own aims. The Church still 
remains a spiritually sovereign body.” 

Government officials insisted that a 
Quisling clergyman preach in Trond- 
heim Cathedral. “Quisling has become 
a protective shield for Jesus,” was the 
theme and a handful attended the 
morning service. When crowds as- 
sembled at two o‘clock to hear Dean 
Anre Fjellbu, the police would not let 
the preacher enter the Cathedral. He 
was later dismissed. 

Bishop Berggrav was discharged and 
ordered to report daily to Gestapo 
headquarters. Each day, when he did 
so, there was a public demonstration 
for the Bishop. Then he was ordered 
to report to a remote police station, 
elsewhere. 

The Sunday after the Bishop of 
Oslo was discharged, all the Nor- 
wegian Bishops resigned. The climax 
came Easter Sunday. Without warn- 
ing, all but 39 of the 1,100 clergymen 
in Norway announced from the pulpit 
their resignations. They made it clear 
that they intended to continue to serve 
their congregations wnofficially, “even 
from the catacombs.” Labeling this 
action rebellion and an act of war, 
Premier Quisling in a statement on the 
German radio said, “Their attitude is 
compelling us to annihilate them.” 

Two weeks later more than 90% of 
Norway’s. 10,500 teachers refused to 
join the Quisling Teachers’ Union. 
Over a thousand of them were de- 
ported to northern concentration 
camps. The President of the Univer- 
sity of Norway and other outstanding 
leaders have been placed in dark cells 
and starved into “everything but sub- 
mission.” 
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In a tribute to Bishop Berggrav on 
the second anniversary of German oc- 
cupation of Norway, a leading Swe- 
dish newspaper in Stockholm com- 
mented, “In the struggle for the soul 
of the Norwegian people and for the 
Church, Berggrav has fully realized 
his duties as a patriot and a Chris- 
tian.” 


* 
PRAYER 


Guide our nation in these days of 
difficult decision, Lord God who art 
above all nations. Use us for thy pur- 
poses; work in us a moving penitence 
and amendment of life; save us from 
the anarchy of unbridled nationalism; 
teach all nations alike the necessity and 
the wisdom of learning to be all one 
family and through these turbulent 
days keep our minds and spirits steady. 
Especially may thy Church be true to 
her high vocation, that out of the 
travail of these terrific times may 
come a birth of hope and justice and 
goodwill among men. 


* 


THE AXIS 

In Japan, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 
was quoted in a Tokyo broadcast April 
21. The statement reflects a strong 
Christian undercurrent which the Jap- 
anese government seeks to use for its 
Dr. Kagawa reported 
that 200 Japanese Christians in Tokyo 
had joined in a continuous period of 
prayer “day and night for a whole 
week up to the very morning of Dé- 
cember 7” that war might be averted. 
He asserted further that among Jap- 
anese Christians, “prayers are being 
said daily for an early conclusion of 
the war and the restoration of peace 
throughout the world.” 


own purposes. 


From Germany comes a letter to 
Robert Mackie, General Secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration: 

I remember vividly the many occa- 
sions in past years when we stood to- 
gether in the service of students and 
in the service of the Church of Christ. 
What united us then across national 
frontiers and in spite of differences of 
mentality, temperament, and language, 
still unites us today. Only today it 
unites us even more strongly and more 
really. 

For we belong all to the one Lord 
who opens his arms widely from the 
cross to take up for a lost world, guilt, 
sin, fear, distress, loneliness, horror, 
pain, suffering, and death into the vic- 
tory of his unlimited mercy and eternal 
life. We belong to the one brother- 
hood in the spirit. Therefore nothing 
can separate us. We think of each 
other in our intercession. 





TOTAL WAR — AND BEYONp 
(From Australian I ntercollegian) 


Engaged in’ the defense of her 
shores, Australia is entering total war. 
Every one of us is implicated, By 
post is a post of service. What, in this 
great communal effort, is the Specify 
Christian response? Is it just th 
same as any other responsible cig. 
zen’s? Or is there a subtle difference? 

There are certain emotional. stimy. 
lants to total war which we cannot al- 
low ourselves. One is the attitude of 
outraged virtue. We are not guiltles 
of these happenings. We have been 
indolent and insularly conceited. We 
fight as men confessing our sins. 

Again, we cannot out-of-hand jdep. 
tify the will of God with any national 
cause. We believe that some causes 
approximate it better than others, byt 
we know that God has chosen many 
nations, each with its aptitudes and its 
frailities, to write the pages of his 
history. 

Further, we are assured as Chris. 
tians that in the long run the will of 
God will be done. We do not know 
how. But we do know that nothing 
that can happen to us personally or to, 
our civilization will be final: we have 
the promise of the coming Kingdom, 
We lack the stimulus of desperation, 

Finally, we cannot participate in any 
racial animosity. We have justly con- 
demned Hitler on this score. We can- 
not use it to fortify our resolution. 

Sut such stimulants are not healthy, 
We shall not put forward a better ef- 
fort for being scandalized, obsessed, 
prejudiced or overwrought. To place 
an activity in perspective is not to 
weaken it but to strengthen it. 

(We need) minds able to concen 
trate on the real issue of social and po- 
litical freedom. This is where the 
Christian’s effort is distinctive. Many 
post-Christians, adhering where they 
do not acknowledge, believe in free 
dom; but when pressed they can give 
no reason for the faith that is in them. 
That is because both the faith and the 
reason are Christian. (In this faith), 
rather than in the false strength of 
feverish passions, is the pledge of ree 
olution and of courage. 

* 


Paso de Ovejas, Veracruz—In the 
jungles of tropical Veracruz, fifteem 
North American college boys and fit 
teen natives of the town are working 
as volunteers to drain a malaria-it- 
fested swamp. Their work is witness 
to the desire of the Mexicans to im- 
prove their lot, and of the students 
help. 
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ollege Editors Say— 





Realism vs. Hate 

Being realistic about our victories 
and our defeats is a good deal safer 
than painting the Japanese as a nation 
of blackguards, cutthroats and liars. 
Let us realize simply that as Americans 
we have faith in our way of life—that 
while we have our faults we still don’t 
want a Hitler to correct them. Our 
American system of democracy is 
geared to eliminate these faults even- 
tually—-and the spread of a hate psy- 
chology through canned propaganda, 
censorship and oratorical hooey isn’t 
going to help us win this war any more 


The 





than will idle day-dreaming. 
Daily Illini, University of Illinois. 


The Negro Problem 


A nation with one-tenth of its popu- 
lation underprivileged colored people, 
cannot expect wholehearted and eff- 
cient cooperation from them unless 
they are put on a level of voting and 
economic equality with other Ameri- 
cans. They were proffered glorious 
promises “last time,” but they remained 
only promises. Changes with some 
teeth must be instituted, and the obvi- 
ous place to start is in the armed 
forces. It’s a-big step for the army 
and navy to take, and a hard one, but 
it must be taken.—The Daily Dart- 
mouth, 


White Race 

The people of this country forget 
that a feeling of human brotherhood is 
not merely some missionary’s senti- 
ment. The white races are entitled to 
the pride they take in their rank among 
the races of this universe. But it is 
questionable how long they will con- 
tinue to command an esteemed rank if 
a majority of their number choose to 
remain oblivious to the virtues of other 
races. Few seem to realize that they 
can be proud of their own race with- 
out undervaluing the best qualities of 
all others—The Oklahoma Daily. 
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Edited by Charles West 


Red Cross Blood 

Several weeks ago we called atten- 
tion to a statement by a Red Cross of- 
ficial who, in explaining the charity 
agency's policy of segregating white 
and Negro blood, remarked that “the 
prejudices of people in a democratic 
community must be respected.” 

We disagreed then; we disagree now. 
The kind of country we are fighting 
for and will fight for is not the coun- 
try which “respects the prejudices” of 
people when “prejudices” mean perse- 
cution of and bias against human be- 
ings because of their color, race, or 
religion. Just as there can never be a 
compromise with fascism in the world 
at large, there can never be a com- 
promise in the battle against prejudice 
and intoleranee. — Columbia Daily 
Spectator. 


Luce Thinking 

In the recent issue of Life Magazine, 
Henry Luce once more swings the 
“American Century” thesis—that it is 
this nation’s destiny to guide the dis- 
traught peoples of the earth to a haven 
of peace and prosperity, with Moses 
Roosevelt leading the chosen people. 

This sort of chauvinism makes grand 
copy for internal consumption. Hitler 
and his philosopher henchmen discov- 
ered that several years ago. But as a 
philosophy to cement the bonds among 
Allied nations at war and to establish 
eventual world peace, it saws off the 
limb on which we sit. What is Luce’s 
doctrine but old fashioned imperialism 
gilded over with a new hypocritical 
morality? Why should any country 
feel brotherly love for the nation of 
destiny, chosen by God and Henry 
Luce, to dominate the world? If Life 
is the editorial force it claims to be, he 
is dangling before the American 
people the noose in which they will 
hang themselves in the narrow cell of 
nationalism.—The Daily Princetonian, 








Let’s Criticize 


National unity has come to be a 
relative term. Actually it means a na- 
tion working in harmony, bound by 
one common purpose, and pledged as 
a whole to achieve that purpose. But 
some gullible Americans have twisted 
the meaning of the term to mean blind 
obedience to the national administra- 
tion, and no questioning of the poli- 
cies of the party in power. 

Loyalty to one’s government is a 
duty of every citizen, but freedom to 
criticize—in peace or war—is a privi- 
lege of every citizen. When those in 
power are gone we may still be fight- 
ing this war. Shall we instill the prin- 
ciples and aims of the four freedoms 
in other peoples and forget that they 
were ours first?—The Daily Reveille, 
Louisiana State University. 


Phoenix-like 


If a lasting and just peace is to be 
the aim of the allied victory, the ideals 
of the League of Nations must be the 
ideals of the post-war world. After 
this war we will have a much better 
chance of effecting a lasting peace. 

True, the League had _ structural 
weaknesses. It was without adequate 
tools to carry out its aims. It had no 
concrete power to enforce its deci- 
sions; it was hard for members to 
agree on policy, while members lacked 
the moral fortitude to back up League 
decisions. But the spirit of the League 
still lives on the battlefields of the 
world. And, if a real peace is the goal 
of America, a new structure must be 
created from the ashes of the old.— 
Minnesota Daily. 


Swords for Scholars 


The scholar knows better than any- 
one else that only in a free society can 
education go on unaltered. We should 
bear this in mind today when a large 
segment of both undergraduates and 
instructors are registering for mili- 
tary service. No matter how superior 
intellectual pursuit may be to modern 
warfare, it must be subordinated out 
of necessity. We can only look to 
the future for hope that the ways of 
education will once more supplant the 
ways of the sword.—The Daily Penn- 
sylvanian. 
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Ou the News Qrnont 


We Oppose the Poll-Tax 


To Senator Frederick Van Nuys, 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the NICC Administrative 
Committee wrote, expressing its op- 
position to the polltax and quoting its 
action as follows: 

We support efforts to secure for 
all groups of the population an 
equal opportunity to participate 
fully in the economic and political 
life of the country. Such action 
would involve abolition of the poll 
tax, and therefore, support of the 
Geyer Anti-Poll Tax Bill. 

“For years young men and women 
throughout the nation affiliated with 
the National’ Intercollegiate Christian 
Council have worked for the extension 
of a true political, social and economic 
democracy in the United States,” said 
the letter.. “Yet the existence of a 
poll tax means that millions of Amer- 
icans are denied their constitutional 
right, for the poll tax discourages men 
and women on the lower economic 
levels from voting. 

“The existence of this tax, we be- 
lieve, is a source of weakness at home 
and abroad. Our enemies can point 
accusingly to it and say: ‘Americans 
call their way of life a democracy ; but 
in the United States millions of citi- 
zens can’t vote because they cannot af- 
ford to pay for that privilege.’ .. . 

“We believe it is essential to both 
the democratic and Christian principles 
that all men have an equal right to 
vote. Our members throughout the 
nation have supported all effective na- 
tional and state legislation directed 
against the poll tax... . We earnestly 
urge that S.1280 be immediately re- 
ported out of Committee and breught 
to a successful vote on the floor of the 
Senate.” 

The measure, as we go to press, is 
still in Committee.—ep. 


Fellowship Laboratory 


A new wrinkle will be added in the 
North Central area in June when a 
group of students adjourn from the 
regional Geneva Conference for a 
week of cooperative farming. The ob- 
jective is to achieve a “better under- 
standing of the problems of rural life 
and explore the possibilities of coop- 
erative action through living, studying, 
and working in a typical farm com- 
munity.” A crowded week’s program 
is planned. On arrival at a coopera- 
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tive farm near Madison, Wisconsin, 
students from eight farming states 
will plunge into study of the local sit- 
uation. They will combine daily farm 
work with discussions of the national 
and world aspects of rural problems. 
They will participate in the religious, 
recreational and educational life of 
nearby Prairie du Sac, will search for 
solutions for immediate problems, and 
try to think through the role of the 
church and the value of the Student 
Christian Movement in relation to 
these problems. 


Farm and School 


A combination of supervised farm 
work with a regular college curricu- 
lum is an innovation this summer at 
Bennington College, Vermont. Stu- 
dents from any university, who want 
intensive training in war and post-war 
problems, science, or the arts, may 
take the course combining class work 


CHURCH AND CAMPUS 


Church Center 


A unique experiment in religious 
education has celebrated its first anni- 
versary at Fort Valley College Center 
of the Episcopal Church. Fort Valley 
is not a college. It is a center for 
Negro students of Georgia, both col- 
lege and high school, and is designed 
to help them in religious orientation, 
and in facing their problems as Ne- 
groes in a white dominated area. The 
enrolment last year was 165 for re- 
ligious instruction, occupational guid- 
ance, and personal counseling. 

As an educational center reaching 
outside its own community, the College 
Center sponsored a state Negro college 
student conference. met religious and 
social needs of Negro soldiers, played 
host to twelve meetings of the local 
clergy union, nine of county teachers, 
and three of Negro Greek letter fra- 
ternities. 

The effects of this enterprise are 
seen in a marked rise in religious in- 
terest and church membership, in im- 
proved relationships in the area, and in 
better relations between race groups 
and the church. The director of the 
project, the Reverend Henry Brown, 
was chosen by white and Negro towns- 
men to head the 1941 Red Cross drive. 





with periods of farm work and g 
of nutritional and agricultural Prob. 
lems. Two hundred acres of Ben. 
nington property, under cultivation for 
this purpose, will be making their cop, 
tribution toward meeting the problem 
of farm labor shortage. 

Despite the wide variety of studey 
interests and courses, the project wij 
be on a community basis, with forums 
and recreation contributing to felloy. 
ship for all. The program hopes tp 
“help make concrete the American pp. 
sition in a world at war.” 


For Men in Service 


The Iowa State College Y.M.CA 
organized 2,000 students into a taffy 
pull which produced 700 boxes of taffy 
for Iowa State graduates in the army, 

Iowa Central College “Y” sends the 
school paper and a copy of The Upper 
Room to all its former students in the 
service. 


Youth Convocation 


The Methodist Youth Fellowship is 
planning to expand its yearly meeting 
of state executives next September in- 
to a representative convocation of 
youth in which, as far as_ possible, 
every Wesley Foundation, Methodist 
College, and non-college Methodist 
youth organization will be represented 
by one delegate. This convocation, on 
the University of Miami campus Sep 
tember 1-5, will form policy for the 
national youth organization which ts 
the co-ordinating body for the ste 
dent and non-student Methodist youth, 


Inter-Church Cooperation 


Five major church organizations on 
the Northwestern University campus— 
Congregationa! Student Association, 
Methodist Student Foundation, Pres 
byterian College Club, YMCA, YWCA 
—have been brought together im 4 
common program under pressure of 
war need. The cooperative group 
hope to present during the spring and 
summer sessions in which the expetr 
ment will be tried, a program meeting 
the religious. needs of students on 4 
larger scale than heretofore, and with 
more attention to immediate concerns 
and the develoment of leadership. 
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Refugees — Made in Ameriea 


CHRISTIAN VIEW 
Dangers of Forced Migration— 


(a) Discrimination on a racial basis 
is a dangerous precedent in a democ- 
racy; it violates the principles of 
equality which are among the absolute 
essentials of democratic life, and it 
opens the door to discrimination 
against other minorities. 

(b) One of America’s greatest needs 
is real national unity and evidence that 
we truly believe in the democratic 
principles for which we ask our armed 
forces to fight. Any policy that is or 
appears to be contradictory to these 
purposes weakens our cause. 

(c) The wholesale uprooting of 
people does great damage to their per- 
sonality and tends to break down the 
love of this country which must be re- 
tained and built in all Americans. 

(d) There is danger that uprooted 
Japanese may be forced into a position 
of labor peonage and create new ra- 
cial problems in the areas to which 
they move. 

Alternative to Selective Evacuation— 

1, The government to set up sympa- 
thetic boards of review in the recep- 
tion centers, to consider the case of 
each individual and wisely to direct 
his resettlement. 

2. Arrange for internal camp control 
in civilian hands. (Social Security 
Service, or the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. ) 

3. Continue opportunity for secon- 
dary and higher education within re- 
ception centers. 

4. Provide resettlement on a perma- 
nently sound basis. 


Where Christian groups can help— 


1, Ministering to individuals beset 
by the problem of departure from their 
homes and in allaying fears on ar- 
rival in new communities. 

2. Investigating opportunities for 
students to continue their studies in 
colleges beyond the restricted area, and 
attempt to secure funds for this study. 

3. Demonstrating in many ways our 
friendship for the Japanese we know. 

4. Doing all in our power to over- 
come hatred for Japanese wherever 
it may occur as the war lasts. 


(Adapted from a statement of policy 
of the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council. ) 


MAY, 1942 





Student Farmers 
for Japanese 


For a group of eighteen at the Uni- 
versity of Washington “Spring Vaca- 
tion” meant crawling into stiff (from 
dirt) overalls, breathing crisp salt air, 
eating man-sized breakfasts, and do- 
ing four days of farm work on Jap- 
anese-owned farms at Vashon Island 
in Puget Sound. The work-camp 
project was sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee in 
conjunction with the University YW 
CA and YMCA to help the twenty- 
three Japanese farm families who 
faced evacuation. While the purpose 
was to help in the fields (because la- 
borers could not be hired), the stu- 
dents wanted also to prove that their 
sympathy was more than “talk” and 
their convictions more than theory. 

Monday afternoon a group of us 
made our debut into farm work when 
we put, up rows of pea poles. That 
evening, after two dinners (the first 
due to the generosity of the Matsu- 
motos for whom we had worked, the 
second our own) we explored our 
headquarters, got acquainted with each 
other, and gathered a supply of drift 
wood on the beach. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday we weeded strawberries on 
several farms, and one group hauled 
dirt from greenhouses on Mr. Hoshie’s 


farm. Thursday night Jack Merner 
and Bill Makino conducted a discus- 


sion which helped us put into words 
ideas on which till then we had been 
inarticulate. For us this fireside gath- 
ering was perhaps the most important 
event of the week. 

One evening Ruth Haines, Tom Bo- 
dine, M. D. Woodbury and Gordon 
Hiribayashi, adult leaders, came over 
Tom reported on the 
Island evacuation, and 
Woody told us about his trip to Cali- 
fornia with Professor O’Brien to make 


for the evening. 
Bainbridge 


How a 
chairman 
weeds straw- 
berries. 


Jack Merner 
at Vashon 


plans for relocation of Nisei students 
in midwestern and eastern colleges. 

Members of the group gained much 
more from the experience than we 
contributed to our friends on Vashon. 
However, we felt our work was ap- 
preciated, for there have been more 
requests for additional work than we 
can fill. (Perhaps they want us to do 
the work over!) The pain of evacua- 
tion is great for the people of Vashon, 
for many have been residents for 
thirty-five years; nevertheless their 
cheerful, uncomplaining attitude 
amazed us. We are keeping in touch 
with those whom we’ve come to know. 
For what we accomplished, we owe 
sincere thanks to Clara Schwieso, who 
acted as capable director, as well as to 
those who put up the cash (that 
bought our food and paid the other 
expenses of the project) and to the 
friends on Vashon with and for whom 
we worked. 

Donna HINE 


University of Washington 


* 





Working on the Final Term 
Paper of My Career 


PLEASE DO NOT DISTURB 
Let’s Make It a Masterpiece 


George Yamaguchi 











This sign hung on a study door 
at the University of Washington. 
Two thousand students, nearly all of 
them American citizens, are being 
evacuated from the West Coast. Many 
American students seem to be willing 
to leave it at that. Army authorities 
however have given assurance that 
evacuated students will be permitted to 
leave resettlement areas to attend col- 
lege if their education can be financed. 
A few colleges outside the defense 
areas have already accepted students. 
With the backing of the World Stu- 
dent Service Fund a Student. Re- 
location Committee has been estab- 
lished, with Joseph Conard as Sec- 
retary, headquarters at Union and 
Allston Streets, Berkeley; Calif., to 
make it possible for these students to 
continue their preparation to serve our 
country to the maximum of their abil- 
ity. 
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Co-ops, Ashrams, and Wimer 


The Student Book Cooperative of 
the Middle Atlantic Region brings the 
Student Christian Movement for the 
first time into direct contact with the 
cooperative movement, with the single 
purpose of saving cash for students. 
The plan is simple and adaptable. A 
region desiring a cooperative first 
looks about for a director of talent 
and imagination—such as super-INTER- 
COLLEGIAN salesman and Roosevelt- 
mimic William E. Wimer, of Lancas- 
ter Seminary. That done, membership 
is offered at a nominal fee (25c in 
this case) to cover overhead. Members 
may then order any book of any pub- 
lisher (phonograph records also) 
through the co-op which places the 
order at the discount rate to which it 
is entitled (10 per cent to 35 per cent 
off the retail price). The member is 
credited with the difference between 
the retail price which he paid and the 
discounted rate. At periodic intervals 
the book buying members will get back 
most of this discount in the form of 
patronage dividends. The idea was 
born in Lancaster, Pa., among Frank- 
lin and Marshall and Lancaster Sem- 
inary students. 


Another cooperative experiment, 
born in the same fertile town, was 
described in the F. and M. Student 
Weekly as an “Ashram 
fraternity row.” Six 
joined with 
irrepressibly 


invading 
students 
a young couple and the 
cooperative Wimer, in 
“an experiment at applying religious 
principles through cooperative living,” 
in a house which the nine share. The 
household differs from other coopera- 
tive living units in its attitude toward 
the experiment. Its purpose is philo- 
sophical rather than financial, stress- 


have 


ing the value of a group experience 
and fellowship rather than economic 
advantage 


Women Students from Simmons and 
Boston University have organized a 


Saturday afternoon play-school for 


children of defense workers in nearby 
Watertown, with the cooperation of 
the A. F. of L. and the Hood Rubber 
The project helps many 
women workers in the defense fac- 
tories 


Company. 


Remember 


to send in your 
subscription re- 
newal to THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN 
Single ....$1.50 
Ten subs. $10.00 
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On the Crest of the Wave 


Part of its war-time program, 
Louisiana State University has inaug- 
urated a rumor clinic in which 25 
faculty and 25 qualified students are 
trained in the science of propaganda 
analysis and tracing down rumors. 

The World Student Service Fund 
drive on the University of Oregon 
campus was so successful that it ex- 
ceeded the goal set by the national 
committee. Dessertless dinners, an all 
campus tag sale, peppy posters, and the 
assistance of student honoraries all 
helped to put the drive over. 


Effects of the war are beginning to 
show in college newspapers. Some are 
becoming tabloids, while others, al- 
ready tabloid in shape, are cutting 
their page numbers in several issues. 
Latest to follow this trend are the high 
ranking Minnesota Daily and_ the 
Daily Northwestern. 

The University of Georgia’s daily 
Red and Black claims credit for an al- 
most handed campaign just 
concluded, which closed the houses of 
prostitution in the college town of 
Athens. Clever reporting got accurate 
information on the houses, and forced 
the town’s chief of police to act 
against them to prevent further evi- 
dence of neglect of duty. 


a 


New Education 


single 


Viewing a long war ahead, the Na- 
tional Educational 
proposed to the government a war 
plan for the education of scientific 
youth which promises to standardize 
college students and assure a steady 
supply of experts to run the country’s 
technical war machine. 
vide that: 


“(1) A ‘reserved category’ of essen- 
tial youth consisting of about ten per 
cent of each age group, 17 to 19 inclu- 
sive, with such qualifications as sound 
physique, intellectual promise along sci- 
entific lines, general leadership ability and 
special characteristics, be set up. 

“(2) The youth be under the super- 
vision of special boards in each state to 
which are attached army and navy off- 
cers. The boards will have power to al- 
locate men to the army and navy as en- 
listed men, to schools for additional train- 
ing or to officers training corps. 

“(3) The reserved category to be 
picked irrespective of financial status of 
boys’ parents. The federal government 
will pay full costs of advanced educa- 
tion. 


Association has 


It would pro- 





Idea Corner 


Three inspirations have come out 
the University of Wisconsin’s YMCA 
in recent months in answer tg the 
query, How can a Christian gr 
make itself useful? They are: ag Post. 
war Resources Committee; a Diseys. 
sion Techniques Institute; a series of 
examination review sessions, 

The first has a complex job of de. 
fining for the hundreds interested jy 
the general problem, the specific ques. 
tions with which students should be 
concerned in dealing with post-war Te. 
construction, and of preparing a bibl. 
ography on these questions, and listing 
the names of university experts, dis. 
cussion leaders, and resource persons 

The second is an institute to traip 
discussion group leaders for all campys 
groups interested in discussion gToup 
processes. The goal of the training 
process goes beyond training in par. 
liamentary procedure, to the develop. 
ment of ability to bring creative 
thought out of a group in meeting, 

Questions under consideration are 
the philosophy of the discussion proc. 
ess, differing types of discussions and 
forums and when to use them, the use 
of large forums, and the technique of 
a small discussion group. The results 
of the study are being used to revital- 
ize the work of YMCA and other com- 
mittees and study groups through new 
methods and sound philosophy. 

The third item is a_ substitute in 
Wisconsin for the all-night cram ses 
sion for all who are wise enough to 
take advantage of it. For a fee of 
twenty-five cents for each course stu 
dents receive three hours of concen 
trated review under departmentally ap 
proved tutors every other evening for 
two weeks before exams. 


Staff Changes 


A shifting world for NICC stafi- 
Dick Mills, regional Secretary in Cal- 
fornia and vicinity, after launching the 
work to aid Japanese student evat- 
uees has been assigned as a c.0. toa 
Civilian Public Service Camp. Edith 
Lerrigo is leaving New England t 
take the first transportation available 
to China—after learning the language. 
Louise Pfuetze is joining her husband, 
a move which automatically takes het 
from the Middle Atlantic Region. Lt 
ther Tucker slips quietly out of the 
inside cover of THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 
to become secretary of Dwight Hall at 
Yale. Bob Johnson shifts without dis 
appearing by moving back from the 
North Central Area to become sect 
tary for his home state of Ohio. 
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Nations at Syracuse twelve members meet together to dis- 
a Nearly two hundred foreign students cuss the prophetic elements of the 
Mice ain ten colleges in upper New York Hebrew-Christian tradition and apply 
to ‘ State met together at Syracuse Uni- them to present day society. After a 
gro versity for an International Student discussion of their religious concerns 
. Pat Conference, March 20-21. Europe, for equality and brotherhood, the 
Yan the Orient, North and South America, — 8Toup moved on to a consideration of 
5. ‘ f ” oie " ae 
ries of China, Japan, Korea, Venezuela, Chile, labor problems. 
s 9 vy » . aen ; ce 
Peru, France, Germany, and the Unit- In order to assure that their discus- 
f ed States were represented. sion may not become too “academic” 
0 wee . : E ° 
aa Students from other lands said with the boys spend an afternoon a week 
. . emphasis that they do not want just a on a “work camp” project, doing man- 
‘aa program of social events planned for ual labor, carpentry and painting, in a 
a : them They hope for opportunities to small recreation center in the Negro 
var re. : . a ome - ; > . e _ . 
bikk assume resp ynsibilitv, so that they can community of Lancaster. 
1 * i 2 ag a “cals ? . . 
listn learn to know North America. They Another sub-group is the Deputation 
St ‘ ° ° . Tas aE aiiemeaid : ted 
Ps would like their curriculums to include [eam which travels to nearby churches Scrolls for Mrs. Roosevelt 
>, Cis. . ¢ 1 her j ; : ¢ le — . 
ses government so that they and other institutions and cooperates 1n a 
TSOns, courses in go ~e 7 waa a CaN he WS.CF I feel that between the students of 
can interpret our national life to their worship services. n the C.F. “13 : ; 
) train é Dav of Peau de De ; Te: China and our American students there 
eople when they go back home. A ay oO rayer the eputation leam ie ; ‘ 
ampus P - “Te é red em sutieatelehs off. ciiined: Gade is a great understanding and I hope 
student from Peru was especially in- sponsored an interfaith all-college wor- | . : : ‘ 
group : 1 , phagerttce betes ye there will be increasing cooperation. 
ss terested in knowing more about our ship service at fF. & M. a ple txey 
aining ¢ a bi ¢ hil rhe students of China have shown such 
. y organization o yhilan- f ‘ . ; ; 
n par- community 0 i hl * courage in the years of their country’s 
re ropy, for in her country all philan- : ‘ , 
velop. thropy, age “dj ti £ th Personal Discipline — trials and have done so much in their 
ent; is under the Jurisdiction oO 2 ra _ y 
eative §  thropy v1 aaa aie a ate 1 gallant fight for liberty that they have 
Ing, church. All of the ¥" ents pK Beginning last November, a group won sympathy not only of students, 
9 desire to see our homes especially fF ¢« — . ot pach ecb 7 z e * $9.2 
a a a 7 oe CMF Soe . “be oj _stude nts has met each week ma but of the people of the United States 
pror- during summer vacations. When they quiet library of Boston’s Westminster as a whole. There is much that we in 
are entertained it is usually by people te ete EES ese tag ne sm nat 
isang 4 cong oye a peo} House to talk over problems in their this country can learn from China and 
wealth and influence and they rare- _ we ie aftnel . shot. . a ae 
he use = . ‘ sty ae he Pebeerocag sem Mts Of Spring OF their therefore we are grateful if in any 
jue of ly mare oe r agtanyt sili ‘. en pot ES oe “My Personal way we can contribute to the well- 
working peo ye and farmers. 4 stu- Viccibline” - “4 Pet " “ aed 
results on ae . Discipline”: being of its students.” So saying, 
dent from France told of her surprise : : E : : 
ova to learn. after several months in thi I am convinced that the God-cen- Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt accepted 
O iWadalll, dal » r » 5  ¥ *¢ . _a 
r COMm- untry, that there is poverty in the tered living so much needed by all two scrolls, gift of the Shanghai Stu- 
co t » ile LiCie is ( ; P “ “ “ s . - .° - . 
h new United States, that the average Amer mankind demands of me a_ personal dent Christian Union. After a jour- 
uted States, i i age . . : , : . ° . 
ican must count his pennies. They are dedication to God. Hence I humbly ney of over four months the gift 
ate in weet , Vien in learninn ‘ilk our he accept the responsibilities imposed by caught up with the First Lady at a 
interestec ( 2 >" . . a Sa ; ° 7 y . . 
Nl Ses- . this discipline. tea in New York City, March 18. Since 
. pitals are organized, and in what ways pa i ; : : ." P 
igh to ; ios ante am the Gisl Scouts tune lo put God at the center of my life. last October, however, the Shanghai 
~ groups such as: the : s 1C- ne : Tr ; ores , its s 
ree ol tion } They want to be close friends I shall make. a regular effort at com- Union has been evacuated and its stu- 
€ Stu- with =e aw nail het wevertineions munication with him. dents sent trekking inland. 
ncen- 1 sage Saget To become a fit instrument of his 
. —  § , , see ' - a3 "3 - po 
ly ap and they want to train themselves to holy spirit, I rsd maintain a keen * 
1 lor help their own people. \mericans we a - pray — licl ; 
. . o bring to others the light thus 
were urged not to use foreign students © = 
ro = taee win kindled within me, I shall live and Books for Utneers 
as a means of propagandizing Amer- pr : ; 
can life, These students should be  SHare the faith that I possess, I should consider myself exceeding- 
taff— given the opportunity to see us as we | shall continually remind myself ly fortunate if I had a cabinet made up 
Cali- are, the good with the bad, so that that this way of life requires: of students who were acquainted with 
ig the they may be able to form their own 1. A daily period of prayer and med- the following ten books (the first six 
evac- judgments.—Doris Perry itation. are the most important) : 
) 4 _ . 2 ? . . F - . . 
cal ‘“ 2. Participation in a worshipping fel- Practice of the Presence of God— 
wilt ° . 
nd to lowship. Brother Lawrence. 
tilable Interfaith Fellowship 5. Intelligent study of the Bible and Theologia Germanica. 
' ae 5 other inspirational literature. Imitation of Christ—a’ Kempis. 
uage. Franklin and Marshall College stu- . : we . rs 
hand . : 4. Obedience to the laws of healthful Purity of Heart—Kierkegaard. 
band, dents are experimenting with an inter- aby ™. A ; 
s her Fo tat _ . . living. The Apology (at least )—Plato. 
s he taith Religious Fellowship. At month- The Bibl Ki lous dM fratt 
: 5 : 9 , , Pay tl . a - P > —_ > l 
1. Le ly meetings Catholic, Protestant, and 5. Sharing my faith by living it and - sa i. Ch eter Cl s , 
f oy atte giving i rs History of the Christian Church— 
f the Jewish students discuss together areas giving it to others. Walk 
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Breakfast Fellowship 


(Onto State UNIVERSITY) 


A CAMPUS community cloaked in 
darkness. The usually crowded corn- 
er of the famed Fifteenth and High 
blanketed by smog; no lights in Hen- 
nick’s; the owl cab’s driver asleep at 
his wheel. A blackout in Columbus? 
No, just the wee small hours, when the 
street of the Greeks and barbs is dor- 
mant. A porch light breaks through 
the gloom and lights a sign: West- 
minster Foundation Student Center. 
Inside, two boys are lighting logs in 
the fireplaces, two girls are bustling 
about the kitchen. Within the hour, 
Students from various parts of the 
campus will ascend those steps; then 
promptly at seven, they will climb the 
stairs to the little Upper Room—the 
Worship Center of the House. Since 
last October this little group has been 
meeting each Wednesday morning. 

A voice breaks through the silence: 

“As the body is one, and hath many 
members . . . so also is Christ. 
And whether one member suffereth, all 
the members suffer with it . . . now 
ye are the body of Christ, and sev- 
erally members thereof.” 

Quiet again. Heads are bowed. 
Then the voice: “On December 7, as I 
sat in a meeting of the engineering 
college, word came that Japan had at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor. There was 
stunned silence, then excited conver- 
sation. Soon I realized that many 
of the students present then would 
seek immediate action, in the hell of 
war. 

“It isn’t a military machine that 
fights a war. It is individuals like 


you and me, with real hearts and real 
souls; people who once loved and had 
no hate in their being. 

“I came home that night feeling 
sick. Vespers seemed unreal. I went 
to my room and tried to study, but the 
ghastly picture remained. I tried to 
sleep. That too was a failure. And 
so I sought this very room. In the 
grey of early morning I climbed the 
stairs, lighted the candles and knelt 
before that cross and candle-lighted 
picture. I saw him as never before 
—in his Gethsemane. And I found 
the one and only solution. No matter 
how dark the outlook, how deep the 
despair, I knew I had found the eter- 
nally unchanging and unbounded love 
of the Father of all. 

“In the unknown darkness of the 
days that lie ahead, this love of a for- 
giving Father will be my source of 
strength, of courage and the will to 
carry on. That love and hope is for all 
to share.” 

We came down the stairs quietly. 
Conversation seemed a sacrilege. None 
of us would forget that service. We 
ate breakfast and went to classes. 


Note: The leader that morning was 
Roderic Lowman, Junior in the En- 
gineering College of Ohio State Uni- 


versity. He is a Conscientious Ob-. 


jector, registered with his draft board. 
A younger brother enters the Air 
Corps in June, an older brother will 
be employed in one of the defense in- 
dustries. All were present that morn- 
ing. 























“I'd better wait. The line's busy” 


Reprinted by permission 
of the artist and 
This Week 
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Refusal to Register 
April 27, 1942 


Frank J. Olmstead, New Yor 
N. Y.: “God has created in human life 
nothing more precious than the know), 
edge that all men are brothers and 
God is our Father. This CONViction jg 
the sole hope of life’s advane 
the stuff upon which permanent Peace 
must be established. As a Citizen | 
owe no stronger obligation to 
country than to keep alive this quality 
within me. . . . From the inner light 
that is my conscience, I know that in 
the present war it would be suicide fo, 
this higher self if I were to register,” 
—Open letter addressed to Attorney 
General Biddle. 


Harold Gray, Saline Farms, Mich, 
“War is never justified under any pos. 
sible circumstance,” said Mr. Gray to 
a press correspondent. In World War 
I Mr. Gray was jailed as a consciep. 
tious objector, sentenced to life im. 
prisonment, freed in 1919. Letters he 
received and wrote in prison were 
later published under the title Charag- 
ter Bad, a book which has strongly in- 
fluenced students in the direction of 
pacifism. 


A. J. Muste, secretary of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, and author of 
“Non-Violence in an Aggressive 
World,” bases his refusal on the 
ground that registration constitutes an 
integral part of the national war effort 
and is part of the system of conscrip- 
tion. Further, conscription for war 
“refuses to recognize freedom of con- 
science and religion in principle, and 
embodies in its law and practice the 
principle of State absolutism.” He de- 
clined to accept exemption as a min- 
ister. (Report in New York World- 
Telegram.) 


* 


The Case of Lew Ayres 


If all Americans believed, as Lew 
Ayres does, the “creed of non-resist- 
ance to evil,” the nazis could do what 
ever they wished in this country. If 
all humanity believed the same creed 
there would be no nazis and no waf. 
A handful of Americans do believe 
this creed. We have no reason to hope 
that the whole world will accept it 
But let us not on that account hold 
back an honest tribute to a man who 
gives up a rich career and faces public 
contempt because he will not hide the 
faith that is in him.—Editorial in New 
York Times. 
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First Steps Toward 
the “New Order” 


GETTING ready for reconstruction 
means getting ready to deal with the 
greatest mass Ol physical and spiritual 
suffering mankind has known. It is 
not a subject for casual and comfort- 
able discussion. For most of us it is 
a call to a part-time vocation. For 
many it is a call to a life work. Re- 
construction is the new frontier. It 
calls for fortitude and faith. 

Rebuilding our world is obviously 
too vast a subject for the conventional 
discussion program, which “covers” a 
topic in six hours or so. Yet some- 
thing can be done in five or six dis- 
cussion periods—if the group can find 
a sense of personal and corporate re- 
sponsibility, if it regards the program 
as the starting point for serious prep- 
aration, and if it has the ability to 
translate “what needs to be done?” 
into “what can we do?” 

The success of a half dozen student 
meetings on this theme next fall de- 
pends considerably on the amount of 
preparation done during the summer. 
Reading some of the material listed 
below is good. But the best way to 
learn about reconstruction is to try it. 
The first-hand experience of a work 
camp, a social service seminar or a vol- 
unteer land corps (see Summer Di- 
rectory in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, April 
and May) can make a discussion pro- 
gram on the campus come alive. 


To Get Going 


Five or six introductory sessions 
might be organized in this way: 

1. The group agrees to read two 
pamphlets on problems of reconstruc- 
tion before the first meeting—The 
Struggle for World Order—Vera 
Dean (25c*), and Faith for Recon- 
struction—Rose Terlin (15c*). 

Background books for the ambitious : 

Economic Consequences of the Sec- 

ond World War—by Lewis Lorwin; 

World Economy in Transition—Eu- 

gene Staley; The Quest for Peace— 

William Rappard; Prerequisites to 

Peace in the Far East—Nathaniel 


> . 
Included in Reconstruction Packet. 60c. 
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Peffer; Good Neighbors—Hubert 
Herring. 


The first session outlines the human 
needs which call for social reorgan- 
ization by groups acting directly or in- 
directly through government. 

2. At the close of the meeting, the 
group divides up the 24 statements in 
A Digest of Religious Statements on 
Peace and Post-War Reconstruction 
(10c*) for individual analysis. 


To this should be added, as addi- 
tional assignments, the Message of 
the National Study Conference at 

Delaware (10c*), and the useful 

guide, Religious Proposals for World 

Order—Liston Pope (5c*). 

On the basis of these analyses, the 
group at the second meeting tries to 
lift out of the various church pro- 
nouncements those Christian goals that 
seem most pertinent to the present 
needs of mankind. 

3. The next discussion is based on 
brief reports covering the main ideas 
in the following official and unofficial 
documents: European Agreements for 
Post-War Reconstruction—Vera Dean 
(25c*); After Defense—What? and 
After the War—Full Employment by 
the National Resources Planning 
Board (free*); The Preliminary Re- 
port and The Transition Period by the 
Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace (free*). The purpose 
of the discussion is two-fold: to judge 
the adequacy of official and semi or 
unofficial secular objectives, and the 
practicability of Christian peace aims. 
We need practicable as well as perti- 
nent and important goals. 

4. The object of the fourth session 
is to see how far the chief goals of 
reconstruction can be subdivided into 
campus and community projects. The 
crux of the problem of reconstruction 
is to see the local application of the 
world objective, without losing sight 
of the bigger goal. The point of de- 
parture in this meeting is an analysis 
of recommendations on reconstruction 
in the Actions of the National Student 


C Program Paper 








Reconstruction Packet 


THE STRUGGLE FOR WorRLD ORDER— 
Vera Dean. 


FAITH FOR RECONSTRUCTION—Rose 
Terlin. 


A Dicest or ReEticious STATE- 
MENTS on Peace and Post-War 
Reconstruction. 


MESSAGE OF THE NATIONAL STUDY 
CONFERENCE. 


RELIGIOUS PROPOSALS FOR WoRLD 
OrpeR—Liston Pope. 


EuROPEAN AGREEMENTS FOR PostT- 


War RECONSTRUCTION — Vera 
Dean. 
AFTER DEFENSE — WHAT? and 


AFTER THE War — FuLt EmM- 
PLOYMENT. National Resources 
Planning Board. 


PREPARING FOR THE Post-WaAR 
Wori_p—Paul Limbert. A study 
outline. 


ACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL STvu- 
DENT ASSEMBLY at Oxford, Ohio, 
December 1941. 


Tue PRELIMINARY ReEporT and 
THE TRANSITION PeR1op—Com- 
mission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. 


You anp Your LAWMAKERS—Bar- 
bara Marx and Elizabeth Whit- 
ing. 

Including pamphlets starred on this 
page, with supplementary material 
All for Sixty Cents, postpaid. 
(Separately, these pamphlets total 
one dollar) 

* 

Send stamps or money order to: 


World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Assembly (Oxford, Ohio, December, 


1941). The destination is a program 
of reconstruction for your campus. 

5. The closing meetings (which are 
also a beginning) are discussions of 
ways and means to carry out those 
projects previously agreed upon as be- 
ing significant and practicable. 


The aftermath of these discussions 
is the test of their value. Space per- 
mits only the briefest indication of 
three different but not mutually ex- 
clusive directions in which a Christian 
group may move: 

Direct Reconstruction. The com- 
munity and campus, which are cells 
of international life, offer opportuni- 
ties for building the future here and 
now. A poorly-equipped church in a 
slum area, the lack of recreational fa- 
cilities among families of defense 
workers, race discrimination or snob- 
bishness on the campus—all these are 
part of the challenge to world recon- 
struction—if we can see the connec- 
tion. Direct action, however, is not 
necessarily local: a sacrificial gift to 
the World Student Service Fund is 
direct action on a world scale. 


Political Action. As “Madras” and 
“Malvern” pointed out, it is not 
enough to deal with individual prob- 
lems: we need also to change the in- 
stitutions which condition the lives of 
individuals. To play a_ responsible 
part in an interdependent world we 
need better training in political action. 
(A good introduction is You and Your 
Lawmakers—Barbara Marx and Eliz- 
abeth Whiting (10c*). An immediate 
project in the early fall would be to 
join with other organizations in learn- 
ing the views of Congressional candi- 
dates on basic issues of national and 
foreign policy. 

Training for Reconstruction. To 
rebuild the devastated and _ under- 
privileged areas of the world will re- 
quire men and women who are highly 
trained, imaginative and self-sacrific- 
ing: doctors and social workers, agri- 
cultural and _ industrial  spécialists. 
Only fully trained, highly qualified 
persons need apply! This means try- 
ing to find out how the essential war 
work or training in which most of us 
will be engaged shortly can be adapted 
or supplemented to prepare us for fu- 
ture reconstruction work. An initial 
step for a Christian group might be a 
series of campus discussions, led by 
professors from various departments, 
on the contributions of their fields to 
world reconstruction. 


*In Reconstruction Packet, 60c. 
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WAR RELIEF in 


The trend in student giving is to- 
ward the consolidated appeal known 
generally as the Campus Chest. In- 
stead of several drives, this single cam- 
paign (like the well-known Commu- 
nity Chest) raises money for several 
needs. The intelligence of such a plan 
is obvious. 

What of the relation of a united 
drive to the World Student Service 
Fund? In hundreds of colleges the 
WSSF drive has been in the picture 
for four or five years. Naturally, then, 
the WSSF should have an established 
position in a campus chest. 


The most important reason for 
WSSF inclusion for a_ significant 
share in the total, is that the WSSF is 
primarily a student responsibility. No 
other groups are bringing intellectual 
and spiritual relief to students and pro- 
fessors who are victims of war. Stu- 
dents and faculty in America are thus 
challenged to keep higher education 
alive under the destruction of war. 
Many Campus Chests are known as 
War Relief Drives. In such cases it 
should be made clear that the WSSF 
does the job of student war relief. 


There is a word of warning to those 
who undertake responsibility for get- 
ting WSSF into a Campus Chest. It 
is not safe to relax when the Fund is 
“in” for 25 per cent or 50 per cent of 
the total. The job of education must still 
be done. The Fund committee believes 
thoroughly in the importance of edu- 
cating American students on the need 
for student war relief and the signif- 
icance of the aid it brings. It is es- 
sential that a vital program of WSSF 
education be carried forward as an in- 
tegral part of the Campus Chest 
publicity. 

How determine the amount to be 
given to each agency in the Chest? 
One method is to have the donors ear- 
mark the Chest pledge card. A second 
method is by committee decision. Re- 
sults on the first of these two will be 
in direct ratio to the educational pro- 
gram of the WSSF Committee. Under 
the second plan the chest committee 
makes a study of all the agencies. But, 
unless the committee makes a very 
careful study, it does not follow that 
its decisions will be wise ones. 


Sometimes a faculty or administra- 
tion representative on the Chest Com- 
mittee, zealous for a particular cause, 
may bring undue pressure to allocate 
a large amount to his special cause. 
Let democracy rule here! 


CAMPUS CHESTS 


In many colleges this Spring, plans 
are being laid for next year’s 
Chest. Keep in mind the urgent nesf 
for student war relief, and work with 
foresight, intelligence and energy t) 
make the World Student Fund 
the important place it deserves, For 
literature, speakers and informag 
write: The World Student Seryig 
Fund, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

WILMINA Row anp 


* 


Honor Roll 


Smith College and University of ], 
linois top the honor roll of the Worl 
Student Service Fund. A few othe 
colleges are making substantial gifts jn 
relation to the size and resources of 
their student bodies. The meager honor 
roll below is proof that to date mos 
American students are asleep and eyad- 
ing their world responsibilities. $100, 
000 is a modest goal from 1,000,00 
college students. There has been a 
“great fuss” (see p. 154), but for the 
second year American students have 
been unwilling to allow their comfort 
to be disturbed — much. Plans must 
now be made to carry this Student 
War Relief appeal to the whole cam- 
pus and shake your college awake to 
the job of maintaining the leadership 


of free men throughout the earth 
Sesith Coflewe «..<<:s20ceanen $5,000 
University of Illinois........ 1,40 
Northwestern University .... 88 
Randolph-Macon College .... 84% 
Yale Divinity School ........ 806 
Amherst College ............ 717 
Louisiana State University... 612 
Winthrop College ........... 558 
Agnes Scott College......... 535 
Columbia University ........ 54 
Purdue University .......... 525 
Pembroke College ........... 521 
Barnard College ..........-- 511 
Union Theological Seminary.. 500 
Baenard Collewe ...iiccucsea 500 
Mount Holyoke ....2.:00seun 50 


Leading the book contributors tot 
prisoner of war camps in Europe and 
Canada, Smith College in the past 
month has sent in more than 800 vol 
umes to the War Prisoner’s Aid Com 
mittee of the YMCA. Most in demand 
are books in the practical sciences, 
languages, religion, history, literature, 
law, medicine. 
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The Church and the New Order 


(William Paton. Macmillan. $1.50.) 


These 188 pages are actively con- 
cerned with what is to come out of this 
war, 

Dr. Paton starts with “the chaos be- 
hind the war.” “The combination of 
political disillusionment, economic de- 
spair and moral bankruptcy created a 
vacuum waiting to be filled.” The new 
leadership, for whom the one and only 
thing that matters is the maintenance 
and extension of power, subject to no 
other considerations of any kind, filled 
that vacuum. 


The author points out that the issue 
underlying all others is “the acknowl- 
edgment of an ‘ought’ in practical af- 
fairs and public policy.” This bears di- 
rectly on the central problem of any 
social order: the use of power. Power 
must be so used “that those over whom 
the power extends are themselves ren- 
dered more fully responsible.” But 
the author does little to make explicit 
an aspect of the struggle which cuts 
across all national lines: Is there to be 
a real transfer of power into the hands 
of the common people? 

A strong case is made for the neces- 
sity of joint exercise of power by the 
sritish Commonwealth and the U.S.A. 
to maintain post-war order. America 
cannot escape accepting active and 
costly responsibility for world order 
when the fighting is over. There is 
a blind spot evident here. Henceforth 
Asia is to be reckoned with in her own 
right. Despite the consideration given 
to India and colonies, this remains a 
Europe-centered book, although we are 
involved in a global upheaval. 

The closing chapters are a cogent 
statement of the responsibility of the 
Church. On no basis other than the 
Christian gospel is the worth of the in- 
dividual, or the reality of genuine un- 
derstanding within a world-wide fel- 
lowship, to be maintained. There is no 
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other possible source of a common 
ethos, with a sense of the well-being of 
the whole which over-rides the interest 
of the individual nations, and which is 
essential underpinning for the structure 
of international law. Vivid illustrations 
of precisely what this has meant in 
war-time in the life of the Church in 
many lands are packed into the chap- 
ter on “Forgiveness and Power.” 
L.T. 


Youth and the Future. 


(American Youth Commission. $2.50) 


After a six-year study, the outstand- 
ing educators and laymen who com- 
prise the American Youth Commission 
conclude that the problems of youth 
are of national concern. Their recom- 
mendations include both immediate ac- 
tion, under national emergency, and 
preparation for post-war days. 

The Commission recommends cur- 
riculum changes in the secondary 
schools, with work experience and vo- 
cational guidance as an integral part 
of education. To educate citizens in 
a democracy there must be challenging 
emphasis on “social studies.” Health 
is a major problem, illustrated by the 
fact that one-half of the young men 
called for medical examination under 
the draft have been rejected as unfit. 
The Commission believes “that there 
is need for a nation-wide health pro- 
gram” financed in part by the federal 
government. 

To meet the problem of youthful de- 
linquency, community councils are 
needed, with “subcommittees  con- 
cerned respectively with civic educa- 
tion, occupational adjustment, health 
and recreation.” To forestall the dis- 
iocation of employment which the end 
of the war will bring, the Committee 
recommends that public works pro- 
grams “be continued throughout the 
war in at least skeleton form.” 

This report is significant for its 





grasp of basic issues and for its long- 
range outlook. 


G. S. 
A Christian Imperative 
(Roswell P. Barnes. Friendship 
Press. $1.00.) 


Working away at an immediate job, 
we tend to become absorbed in it and 
fail to grasp the significance of the 
larger work of the Church. Vaguely 
we may be aware of the Federal Copin~ 
cil of Churches, and of ecumenical 
gatherings like Madras, Amsterdam, 
and Oxford. We also know about for-\ 
eign missions and approve of them 
with mild enthusiasm. This book brings 
us up to date on these larger questions 
of the church. It has given me a new 
enthusiasm. 

Out of a vast experience as Secre- 
tary for the Federal Council of 
Churches in its Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill and as 
secretary of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, Dr. Barnes writes 
vividly of the world and its prob- 
lems, of the Church and what it is 
doing. Informed Christians will find 
little that is new in his frank state- 
ment of “What is Wrong.” It is 
when he gets to discussing what is 
going on in terms of Christian unity 
on the mission field and in interna- 
tional understanding that the book 
more than justifies its price. One puts 
it down with a deep sense of world 
ecumenical Christianity in action and 
with a deeper sense of humility at his 
own feeble efforts. It is not that Dr. 
Barnes is a Pollyanna playing down 
the failures of the Church. He faces 
the failures realistically, and chal- 
lenges us with a positive call backed 
by illustrations of what has and is be- 
ing done, and what more can be done. 
“The Church is the only hope of the 
world” is not a pious wish but a brutal 
statement of fact. 


W. Burnet Easton, JR. 
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For Skeptics 


Fountainheads of Freedom 
(Irwin Edman. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1941. $3.75.) 
The Democratic Tradition in Amer- 
ica 
(T. V. Smith. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1941. $1.25.) 


Students hear so much ambiguous 
and contradictory talk about democracy 
that they tend to associate the term 
either with whimsicality or with the 
propaganda device known as the “glit- 
tering generality.” These two volumes, 
one large and one small, will serve as 
well as anything a student may hope 
to find to rescue himself from such 
skepticism. Both books reveal that 
democratic ideas have long historical 
roots in our culture and that democ- 
racy has had definite meanings in spe- 
cific historical contexts. 

Professor Edman’s anthology is 
unique in that it combines a two hun- 
dred page essay on the development 
of the democratic idea with approxi- 
mately four hundred pages of source 
materials. The selections range from 
the Old Testament to John Dewey 
with samples from the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, New Testament, Middle Ages, 
Puritan Revolution and more recent 
times. The selections and comments 
are excellent and profit from the fact 
that Professor Edman does not pos- 
sess a one-track mind. He is aware 
that Christianity has had an intimate 
historical relationship with the devel- 
opment of the democratic idea. 

T. V. Smith’s little book has a nar- 
rower range in that it is limited to 
an attempt to define the democratic 
tradition in America rather than in 
western civilization. He seeks to 
show how democracy is based upon 
such general principles as equality, 
liberty and growth, but at the same 
time he is careful to reveal how and 
why these principles have had to be 
limited and modified in their specific 
applications. He reiterates his now- 
familiar interpretation of the role of 
compromise in politics. He has a re- 
markable chapter on Lincoln which is 
worth the price of the entire book and 
which deserves wide circulation. Pro- 
fessor Smith is inclined to be some- 
what critical of the characteristic ex- 
pressions of institutionalized religions, 
but he is sensitive to the religious 
over-tones of his material. For that 
reason his book does not do full jus- 
tice to the relations of Christianity and 
democracy in this country. 


GeorGceE L. ABERNETHY 
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Paddy the Cope 

(Patrick Gallagher. 
$2.50.) 

“Cleendra is a townland on a toe of 
mountain on the west coast of Don- 
egal,” where Paddy Pat Bawn was 
born on Christmas Day, 1873. The 
family of nine were reared in a 
thatched roof house, one-roomed with 
a small window of one pane. “There 
never was a pennyworth of milk sold 
in the townland of Cleendra and I 
hope there never will be.” Each fam- 
ily had a cow, and neighbors brought 
milk when the cow was dry. 

Poverty was acute, community life 
rich with story-telling, bonfire nights, 
intense Irish emotions, spirits (both 
the “wee people’ or fairies on the 
moors, and the bottled variety) and 
celebrations from house to house. First 
hired out as a farmhand at the age of 
ten for wages of three pounds 
($15.00) for six months, Paddy 
learned the hard way. 

Working in the coal mines in Scot- 
land, he found he could get more for 
his money at the Cooperative Store. 
Back in Cleendra on a farm of his 
own, he decided they needed this too. 
The merchants fought him, jailed him, 
hounded him, but the Co-op won. 

The account of the country farmer’s 
first visit to London is painfully re- 
alistic. The whole book smells of Irish 
peat and overflows with rich Irish 
humor. For painless selling of the 
cause of Cooperatives this autobiog- 
raphy of a man who took it in the neck 
for his convictions but won the battle 
is unique. 


Devin-Adair. 


* 
Who’s Who 

ALFRED M. BINGHAM is editor of 
Common Sense magazine. 

Puitip S. BERNSTEIN is Rabbi of 
Temple Brith Kodesh, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rogpert C. MAcKIE is General Secre- 
tary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

Herrick BLAcK YOUNG is Personnel 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

3aASIL MatuHews, Professor of 
Christian World Relations at Boston 
University Theological School and An- 
dover-Newton Theological Institute, is 
author of the difinitive biography, John 
R. Mott: World Citizen. 

Burton Frye and Lee RICHARD 
HAYMAN are undergraduate students. 

RicHARD M. Facey is Education 
Secretary of the Church Peace Union. 
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